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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is a “scare” every week. This week it has been caused by 

an official notification that in the event of an expeditionary force 
being sent anywhere, Lord Napier of Magdala would command, 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley would be the Chief of the Staff. As 
Sir Stafford Northcote explained on Thursday, these are not 
‘‘ appointments,” but ‘¢ selections” made a fortnight ago, but 
their public notification has undoubtedly a certain significance. 
We presume that the British Government is contending over 
some point of the Treaty of Peace with the Government of 
Russia, and that these announcements mean, or are intended 
to mean, that the resistance is in earnest. ‘They have 
created much excitement in St. Petersburg, where, as 
in London, there is a party which declares that Russia is 
insulted, that now is the best time for accepting war, and that 
the Eastern Question should be settled once for all by seizing 
Constantinople. As we do not know the point round which the 
conflict turns, we can form no opinion on the merits of either 
side, but we can form an opinion on this,—It is wise, both for 
the war party and the peace party, to wait and see the grounds of 
quarrel fully stated, before they excite the nation further, either 
for war or peace. Unfortunately the war party seems to con- 
sider Russian success by itself sufficient ground for war. She is 
too strong, they say. Yet that argument, when attributed to 
the military party in Germany, was described as cynically wicked. 

















Up to Friday evening the terms of peace were still officially 
anknown. According to report, the Russians demand the inde- 
pendence of Roumania; reforms for Bosnia and Herzegovina ; the 
liberty of exchanging the Dobrudscha for Roumanian Bessarabia, 
ceded under the Treaty of Paris ; extensions for Servia and Monte- 
negro ; the creation of a Principality of Bulgaria, stretching from the 
Danube to Salonica, to be under Russian occupation for two 
years; and an indemnity of £200,000,000, of which all but 
£40,000,000 will be paid by the cession of a large part of 
Armenia, while the remainder is to be secured on the tributes of 
Bulgaria and Egypt. They demand also, according to this story, 
the cession of six ironclads, a defensive and offensive alliance 
with Turkey, and an increase of Servian territory in Bosnia. 
It is now declared that these terms are not the true terms, and 
three of them are specifically denied. The Russians, who have 
nillions of Mahommedan subjects, have not asked the expulsion 
of the Mahommedans from Bulgaria, but only the withdrawal of 
Turkish garrisons ; have ceded no part of Bosnia to Servia, and 
have given up the question of the Fleet. It is best to wait for 
the official statement—though the long Russian occupation may 
be at once pronounced dangerous, and the reference to Egypt 
finally inadmissible—but we suspect the truth to be that a de- 
termined diplomatic fight is raging between St. Petersburg and 
St. James’s upon some point not yet mentioned, upon which the 
Czar is not quite free. His Army is pulling fiercely one way and 
Great Britain the other, and he is undecided. 


On Monday Lord Stratheden and Campbell moved a resolution 
declaring her Majesty's Government justified in taking every pre- 
caution to discourage encroachments on the Treaties of 1856 and 





himself (Lord Derby). The settlement of that question would 
certainly be difficult, but it would not be achieved by ‘“high- 
sounding rhetoric and pompous platitudes,”—or as Lord Camp- 
bell seems to have understood him, ‘confused rhetoric and 
pompous platitudes.” Lord Derby then went on to other querists, 
and said that if the demand of the Turkish war-ships had been 
made by Russia, it was one which “ he hoped would not be per- 
sisted in by the Russian Government.” Lord Derby threw some- 
thing like discredit on the supposed demand for the expulsion of 
Mohammedans from Bulgaria,—one, he said, of the truth or false- 
hood of which he had taken great pains to satisfy himself; and 
said:—‘‘I understand that, whatever the demand was, it has 
either been withdrawn, or greatly modified.” Lord Derby went 
on to remark, with great force, that though many people said 
they were favourable to neutrality before they saw what neutrality 
really meant, they are inclined now to back out of their position, 
and prove that they never really intended to be neutral at all. But 
it was such men who, even if they had not changed their purpose, 
had originally called it by a false name, who were chargeable with 
vacillation, not the Government, which from the first declared 
its honest neutrality, and had adhered to it, even when it 
appeared that the practical results were unpleasant to persons 
loud in their cry for it while they did not realise what it meant. 


On Thursday night Lord Dorchester succeeded to Lord 
Stratheden’s part of hostile interrogator to Lord Derby, but 
came off no better, and asked, after preliminary complaints of Lord 
Derby’s reticence in replying to questions, as to the whereabouts of 
the Turkish fleet. Lord Derby said he believed he had accurate 
information as to the position of the Turkish fleet, but as peace 
had not yet been signed, he thought it undesirable to give an 
answer to a question as to the movements of a foreign fleet which 
might, under some conceivable circumstances, be serviceable to the 
opponents of that fleet. As to his reticence, he said that no Gov- 
ernment at such a crisis had ever communicated information more 
freely. Lord Dorchester, like Lord Stratheden, did not accept the 
snub without a burst of fretfulness at the close. Last night Lord 
Derby said that the Treaty of Peace would be signed to-day, and 
that the demand for the cession of Turkish war-ships had been 
withdrawn. 


The latest intelligence from Vienna, published both in the 7imes 
and the Telegraph, and in both, therefore, coming through anti- 
Russian channels, confirms the view we have steadily maintained 
of Austrian policy. The Emperor is not prepared to fight Russia, 
and believes it better to accede to an occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, or even to press further south. He 
is arming quietly, but it is to occupy these provinces, and 
to place an irresistible force in Hungary in case of any out- 
burst of Magyar indignation. Throughout he has looked first of 
all to his alliance with Germany, which while it lasts makes 
Austria unassailable ; and secondly, to his own repute as a Haps- 
burg who has lost great provinces. He wants to die without 
having injured the grand estate of his House. ‘There can be no 
objection in the West to this arrangement. Austria is a fair 
counterpoise to Russia, the Hapsburgs now govern leniently, and 
they can prevent the war of races and creeds which might else 
break out in Bosnia, The Beys are asking for annexation 


already, and will, we imagine, rapidly throw off a creed which 
has always fitted them very loosely, accepting a new position as 
Austrian nobles. 
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Rustchuk was occupied on the 20th ult. by the Russians— 


who thus obtain a complete control of the passage of the Danube, 


over which an iron bridge will immediately be laid. On the day 
after, the evacuation of Erzeroum, which commenced on the 17th 


ult., was completed. 


The result of the Peace meeting of Sunday in Hyde Park was 
not such as to encourage similar ‘‘ demonstrations.” From 80,000 
to 120,000 persons attended, but they were chiefly spectators, and 
the actual ‘‘meetingers”” were divided into two much smaller 
parties. Neither, of course, heard the speeches, or were edified by 
the proceedings, and a rough section of the war side detached itself 

_ from the main body, rushed the peace platform, slapped Mr. 
Bradlaugh, whose prominence in the affair ought not to have been 
allowed by men who detest his opinions, and threatened to throw 
Mr. Auberon Herbert into the Serpentine. Another section 
marched to Harley Street, yelled at Mr. Gladstone, assaulted the 
police, whom, to the disgrace of the country be it said, it is neces- 
sary to post round his house, and finally flung a shower of stones 
against his windows. Indeed, there was for a moment an ugly 
rush, finally checked by the police. As a demonstration of the 
opinions of the multitude, the meeting was a failure, the religious 
section of the workmen, a most numerous and respectable body, 
refusing to turn out on Sunday, while as a meeting it was a mere 

_excuse for more or less savage rioting and horse-play. 


We regret greatly to perceive that the meeting is to be repeated 
on Sunday, the 10th, and think the leaders of the workmen 
belonging to the Peace Party entirely ill-advised. If it is necessary 
to show that the body of the people are opposed to war with Russia 
—which they cannot be, till.they know what they are to be asked 
to fight for—let'there be a grand meeting on a week-day, with 
every precaution for ascertaining what the feeling of the 
majority really is, to count them, instead of making in- 
audible speeches. Meetings on Sunday can do no good,—they 
are never numerous enough to overwhelm opposition, and 
they give full opportunity not only to ‘‘ roughs,” but to the semi- 
lunatics—we mean the word in its strict sense—who exist in 
every city, to disport themselves in a fashion which drives crowds 
half-crazy. Nothing but mischief is of coursedone. Itis argued 
that such meetings are necessary to preserve the right of meet- 
ing, but that right is not maintained by giving opportunities for 
riot. Public freedom is not threatened—though public order 
may be—at elections, because wherever there is a yellow mob there 
is a blue one, and they usually fight. A vigorous but legal prose- 
cution of all who disturb order at meetings, on any side, would do 
more to make them free than any number of Sunday demonstrations. 


President Hayes, in spite of his Financial Secretary, Mr. 
Sherman, and the majority of his Cabinet, decided to veto the 
Silver Bill. In his Message, which was sent to Congress on 
the 28th ult., he declares that it would be a breach of faith to 
pay bonds in silver, they having been sold for gold ; that the Bill 
had a capital defect, in its application to pre-existent contracts ; 
that a debased currency defrauded not only all creditors, but the 
man of business, ‘‘ and assuredly the daily labourer ;” and that 
he could not in conscience sign the Bill. This message had 
no effect whatever, the House passing the Bill instantly, without 
debate, by 196 to 73, or 22 more than a two-thirds majority, and 
the Senate by 46 to 19, or two more than the required number. 
The Bill, however, is even yet not finally passed, for it will be 
brought before the Supreme Court, and as it impairs the obliga- 
tion of a contract, it may be declared unconstitutional. Mean- 
while, as coining silver in millions is a slow process, it will have 
nothing like the effect the Western men expect from it. 


Sir William Harcourt on Wednesday published a long but 
closely reasoned letter in the Times upon the “alarm and 
humiliation ” felt in England at the course of events in the East. 
He does not feel either at all, and does not believe the Govern- 
ment does. The events which have occurred are only the natural 
consequence of the neutrality which the Government deliberately 
adopted, with the consent of the nation, and the terms asked by 
Russia were known to the British Cabinet nine months ago. The 
problem before Europe now is not how the Turkish Empire may 
be retrieved, but how it may be replaced, and the fitting counter- 
poise to Russia would be the support of the Greek nationalities. 
Lord Elcho, in reply to this letter, writes on Thursday to say that if 
the Russian terms of peace had been publicly known, the nation 
would not have agreed to neutrality. That means, we suppose, 


a defence as to compel a compromise. For twenty years past, a 
all events, society has always been wrong as to the Pe 
strength of nations. It was wrong about the American war a 
not more wrong than it was about Austrian chances in ] 860 ana 
in 1866, and about French chances in 1870. The truth is, it 
always persists, in defiance of evidence, in believing what it 
wishes. 





Mr. Trevelyan brought on his resolutions in favour of house. 
hold suffrage in the counties yesterday week, in a vigorous speech 
in which he declared himself quite in favour of disfranchising all 
voters so illiterate as to be unable to read and mark their own 
ballot-paper,—an arrangement which was defeated in 1870, not 
by the Liberal party, but the Conservatives, who were the chief 
friends of the illiterate voters, though Mr. Plunkett (the Con. 
servative Member for West Gloucestershire) now wished to insist 
on some educational qualification. In answer to Mr. Lowe’s paper 
in the Fortnightly, Mr. Trevelyan denied all intention of i 
household suffrage a stepping-stone to universal suffrage, He in. 
sisted on the very impressive and touching manner in which 
the agricultural labourers had claimed for themselves the 
vote ; and answered the charge that great corruption had resulted 
from the wide suffrage in the United States, by pointing out that 
similar corruption was common enough formerly in this country 
under a very narrow suffrage indeed, and that it was cured not 
by narrowing the suffrage still further, but by the Civil Seryicg 
reform which was due to the action of Parliament when impelled 
by a much more popular suffrage. 





Sir Charles Dilke seconded the motion in a very finished speech, 
in which he appealed to the wide suffrages under which the German 
and French Parliaments are elected as yielding legislative Assem- 
blies quite in sympathy with the wishes of the educated classes of 
the two nations. Referring to Mr. Goschen’s fear of the Socialistic 
tendency of the householders, and his expression of opinion 
that ‘political economy had been dethroned in that House, 
and philanthropy allowed to take its place,” he asked where 
the evidence of any such Socialistic tendency was to be found, 
and what the measures, either of the late or of the present 
Government, were which were tainted by this unscientific philan- 
thropy. Sir Charles showed that the 222 Liberal Members who 
(counting tellers) had voted for household suffrage in the counties 
last year, represented 1,215,151 electors, while the 278 Members 
who (also including tellers) voted the other way, though so many 
of them were County Members, represented only 1,083,758 electors. 
The popular vote, therefore, behind the Parliamentary vote, 
gave a majority of 132,000 electors for the step advocated by the 
Parliamentary minority, No doubt ;—but the Conservatives, 
though proud of their popularity in the country, have no con- 
fidence in the quarry from which their majority was chopped. 





Mr. Lowe, of course, spoke against the motion, hammering 
away at the old ground that the new electors, if they knew their 
own power, as they soon would, might combine so as to outvote 
all the other classes,—an argument which, so far as it is worth 
anything, points rather to the fair representation of minorities by 
the cumulative vote, than to the total exclusion of the majority. 
He described an Australian comment on some much goaded and 
ill-treated oxen,—that if they only knew their own power, they 
would at once combine against their tormentor,—a not very happy 
illustration of the result he feared. For if the agricultural 
labourer is in the position of the over-goaded oxen, it is 
greatly to be desired that he should know his own power, and 
exert it against his hypothetical tormentors. Mr. Lowe also 
quizzed Sir Wilfrid Lawson for holding that classes whom he 
regards as fit to manage State affairs, are not fit to regulate their 
own drink ; and declared that far more important than any ques- 
tion as to the influence of England in the East, was this danger- 
ous proposal to take away power from those who had made Eng- 
land what she is,—a country now renowned fora thousand years, 
—and to give it to people “unknown, untried, subsisting on 
daily labour,” and pretty sure to make of their country “ some- 
thing far below the level of the United States.” Mr. Lowe's 
speech might have been made by a statesman who thought all the 
Reform Bills bad, and who would have the country governed by 
the nominees of none but University constituencies. Possibly, 
indeed, that is his opinion. 


Mr. Plunkett, the Conservative Member for West Gloucester- 
shire, made a remarkable and carefully-finished speech in the 
same sense as Mr. Lowe, though of course not so reactionary ; 





that ‘‘ society” thought the terms would be light, because society 
believed the Turks would either win, or at all events, make such 





and later in the evening Mr. Goschen defended his well-known 
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arenes 
* he agricultural labourers are not yet fit for political 
png artis it to relax the restrictions on out-door re- 
lief. He also argued that the Reform Act of 1867 has weakened 
the fibre of Conservative resistance to change, and made the 
Government unduly sensitive to the changing gusts of popular 
opinion. Lord Hartington pointed out how little reason there 
was to suppose that the concession of the urban suffrage to the 
rural districts is a preparation for repudiating that urban suffrage 
altogether in favour of universal suffrage; and insisted that 
the Conservatives by fighting in 1832 for the Chandos Clause, 
which based the county franchise partly on the urban prin- 
ciple of an occupation franchise,—instead of resting it on 
rty,—and then reducing the urban franchise to a house- 
hold one in 1867, had really paved the way for this step, 
which they nevertheless declined to take ; and Sir Stafford 
Northcote opposed the motion, in a speech of which the key-note 
was the inopportuneness of reopening these questions every ten 
years, and by an appeal to the fears of Irish Members, who must 
suffer greatly by any redistribution of seats on the principle of 
population. The motion was defeated by a majority of 52 (271 to 
219). tei iain 
Mr. Goschen, Mr. Lowe, and Lord Charles Bruce were the 
only Liberals who voted against the motion, while only one Conser- 
yative, Mr. Serjeant Spinks, voted for it. The majority was the 
smallest which the Government have yet obtained against Mr. 
Trevelyan’s motion,—less by four than the majority of last year, 
—and very much less indeed than that of any previous year. . As 
the sands of the Parliamentary glass run out, the majority 
tremble at the prospect of the political judgment to come. 


It appears by a return which Earl Fortescue has obtained that, 
speaking roughly, between one-fifth and one-sixth of the persons 
married did in 1875 still sign the marriage-register with a mark. 
In 1875, there were 201,212 marriages, or 402,424 persons married, 
of whom 71,326 affixed a mark to the register. In 1873, the propor- 
tion had been between one-quarter and one-fifth, so that even in 
two years the operation of the Education Act had made a sensible 
difference; and it seems that the number of illiterates has di- 
minished in much the same proportion for women as for men. Ac- 
cording to this return, the “ illiterate householders ” liable to have 
been disfranchised in 1875 by their inability to read and mark their 
own ballot-papers, had that been a disqualification, would have 
been considerably less than 17 per cent., for many men can read 
and mark a vote who cannot write. 





It seems probable that there was no bullet in the pistol with 
which Mr. Dodwell shot at Sir George Jessel yesterday week. 
At least none has been found, and this seems to be the impres- 
sion on the minds of those who investigated the matter, though 
Mr. Dodwell was most anxious to explain that in taking his aim 
he made full allowance for ‘‘ windage.” The accused clergyman 
made a great effort to go over the whole of his grievances in the 
dock on Saturday, but this Mr. Flowers stopped. He was com- 
mitted for trial, the general impression appearing to be that 
he is insane, or if not insane enough to attempt assassination, yet 
insane enough to make a pretence of assassination, in order to get 
another opportunity of airing his grievances in a Court of Justice. 
We hardly know which hypothesis would imply the greater de- 
rangement of reason,—probably the latter, though of course a 
much less derangement of conscience. 


There was an influential meeting at Lord Shaftesbury’s house 
last Saturday, to consider whether the Society for ‘‘ the protec- 
tion of animals liable to Vivisection,” whose offices are at 1 
Victoria Street, Westminster,—the most moderate of the anti- 
vivisection associations, though it condemns, perhaps too 
absolutely, every kind of even slightly painful experiment 
on animals,—should leave the agitation in the hands of 
those who demand the total abolition of all vivisection, 
be it under complete anesthetics or not, or should continue 
to prosecute its work, and to support the effectual enforcing 
of the existing Act. It was wisely decided to continue the work, 
and some liberal subscriptions were promised on the spot towards 
the expenses of the Society during the next two years. One of 
the most useful works this Society is doing is the formation of 
links between the opponents of vivisection in this country and similar 
societies in Italy, Germany, America, and other countries, and by 
this means spreading more widely the principle of restricting mere 
scientific curiosity in the name of humanity. We understand 
that King Humbert and his Queen have already followed the 
admirable example of our own Queen, by cordially accepting the 
invitation of the anti- Vivisection Society in Florence to become its 








patrons. In fact, the example of James I., for whose golden 
age, when deer were vivisected in the park of Hampton Court to 
please the King and amuse the Royal children, Professor Huxley 
sighs, seems likely to be little emulated by the Sovereigns of the 
present day. As Miss Cobbe very justly remarked, James would 
have been quite as glad to have inspected the vivisection in the 
pillory of the ears of a consistent Evolutionist, as the vivisection 
of the deer on whose wretched bodies Harvey demonstrated the 
circulation of the blood, so that it is injudicious to sigh for the 
return of James. Even among the crowned heads of Europe, 
Professor Huxley will find few who celebrate so piously as he 
does the memory of the heartless pedant whose reign inaugurated 
the fatal epoch of Stuart cruelties and revolutionary retributions. 


The Academy states what every one who values genius and high 
purpose must deeply regret to hear,—that Professor Ruskin is now 
lying dangerously ill from overwork, at his house at Coniston. 
We have very lately fallen under his rod in the Fors Clavigera; 
but incisive, and not unfrequently unjust, as his literary criti- 
cisms are, no one would have a right even to feel aggrieved by 
such injustice, who did not freely admit that it is of far more 
importance, for his many sincere and grateful disciples, that Mr. 
Ruskin should be in full vigour, to criticise whom he pleases and 
as he pleases, than that any of those on whom his rod descends 
should be spared the smart of his refined but usually searching 
chastisement. May he soon be well enough to attack us with 
equal vigour again. 

The debate on the question whether marriages which would 
not be good in this country,—marriages, for instance, with a 
deceased wife’s sister,—but which are good under certain Colonial 
Acts, assented to by the Crown, should entitle the heirs of 
colonists married under such Acts to inherit real property 
in this country as lawful issue of their parents, came on 
in the House on Wednesday afternoon, when the Govern- 
ment were beaten by a majority of twenty-one (182 to 161), 
and the Bill to validate such marriages, for the purpose 
of giving their issue the right to inherit real estate in 
this country, was then read a second time. The Govern- 
ment resisted it with a certain faintness of heart, Sir 
Henry Holland, for instance, only arguing that it was 
not for this country to alter its law, even in a case of some 
hardship, to a colonial pattern, but rather was it suitable for the 
Colonies to follow in the steps of the Mother-country. The 
sympathy for the Colonies was, however, too great for the Go- 
vernment, and bence their defeat. It certainly would be too bad 
first to sanction a Colonial Marriage Act, aud then to treat the 
issue of a marriage so sanctioned as illegitimate, even for a single 
legal purpose. When first a new law of marriage in a colony was 
sanctioned, this question was virtually determined. 





The Government has brought in, through Mr. J. Lowther, the 
new Irish Secretary, its Bill for Irish County Reform. It closely 
resembles the English Bill. The Grand Juries are superseded by 
‘« Baronial Presentment Sessions,” that is, councils for the baron- 
ies, composed half of Justices of the Peace and half of members 
elected by the Guardians. The Sessions will elect the County 
Boards, the J.P.’s and elected members sending up an equal 
number to represent them. These County Boards will appoint 
the officials of the County instead of the Grand Juriese—a 
decided advance —and the Coroner, rather an absurdity, 
as the Coroner is a Judge, and ought not to be nominated by 
any elected body. For the rest, the new Councils will have 
much too strong an infusion of Grand Juror in them, and all 
kinds of Irish Liberal Members disapprove it. Indeed, Mr. 
Parnell hinted, amidst a good deal of laughter, that the Govern- 
ment had better withdraw it, and so save the time of the House. 
Certainly, an Obstructionist intent on discussing every clause of 
a ‘* Baronial Presentment Sessions Bill” is a prospect to create 
alarm. 


Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of the Cape, has found it necessary 
to dismiss the Molteno Ministry. They refused to place the local 
forces under the command of Sir Arthur Cunynghame, the 
General in command in South Africa, and censured Sir B. Frere 
for sending for reinforcements from England. He has, therefore, 
dismissed them, and will, we presume, appeal to the people 
through a dissolution. The notion of the dismissed Ministry 
seems to have been that, though it was bound to defend Cape 
Colony, it had nothing to do with South Africa generally,— 
another proof of the imperative necessity for federation. 


Consols were on Friday 943 to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@— 
SOBER AND PASSIONATE CONSERVATISM. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD has always been a democratic 
Tory, and not in any sense a Conservative. And now 
it is noticeable enough that it is the Tories and the Democrats 
who are coming to his aid, and not the sober Conservatives who 
have confidence in Lord Derby, and who would like to see Lord 
Derby’s policy in the ascendent. It is men like Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell, Lord Dorchester, and Captain Bedford Pim, who 
now bait the Government from the Tory side, while Mr. Cowen 
and those whose tendency it is to sympathise with Red Repub- 
licanism, goad it on to war from the Democratic side. The 
substantial men of the Conservative party,—the men on 
whose sobriety under exciting circumstances we can all de- 
pend,—men like Lord Redesdale and Mr. Russell Gurney,— 
remain profoundly silent, trusting to the sobriety of the 
Foreign Office in its present hands ;—while those who step 
in where true Conservatives fear to tread are men with 
political gas,—or water—on the brain, like Sir Robert 
Peel, and the recent interrogators of the Government. 
This is an anxious thing for the true Conservatives. 
Mr. Goschen said last week in the debate on the county 
franchise, that what produced in his mind most alarm 
in relation to the effects of the last Reform Bill was the 
diminished resisting power of the Conservative party,—a new 
tendency in that party to sway to and fro with the wishes of 
a fickle and unreasoning public outside. We have said elsewhere 
that on this point Mr. Goschen is almost certainly right. The 
Conservatives have become less of Conservatives, more of 
Democratic Tories, under the influence of the policy which 
has consisted, first, in emancipating the multitude, and then in 
emancipating the Crown. And the result in this direction is 
very far from good. The tendency of parties may always be 
profitably studied in the kind of mouthpieces which they 
find. Lord Stratheden and Campbell thought he had made a 
good point on Monday, when he applied to Lord Derby the 
passage from “ Coriolanus :”— 
‘* Sir, those cold ways 
That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous 
Where the disease is violent.” 
But he did not care to remark that this was a democratic 
protest against sparing a true Conservative, who had 
just saved his country, and that it was spoken by a 
flatterer of the crowd. And when Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell, in his assumed self-restraint, declined to go on 
with the quotation, and apply to Lord Derby these further 
words launched against Coriolanus, “ Lay hold upon him, and 
bear him to the rock,” he really only shrank from acting out 
to the end the part of the unjust and infuriated democrat to 
whose authority he had appealed. Indeed, the Tory and 
Democratic attack of the present moment on Lord Derby 
is not at all unlike the attack made by the fickle 
mob on Coriolanus in the play from which Lord 
Campbell and Stratheden so unfortunately quoted. For 
the violent men of the party appear, like those in Shake- 
speare’s play, to be in the main the weak men too, to whose 
authority nobody in times of soberness would attach any real 
weight. It is as far as possible from Conservative to take up 
the panics of the streets, and rush into war without any 
clear idea in one’s head except Mr. Hardy’s, that 
the flag of England ought to be flaunted in the face 
of “a monarch of vast resources,” who is threatening our com- 
munications with our Eastern dependencies. That may be Tory 
policy, as it isno doubt Chauvinism ; but it is not Conservative, 
—for the Conservative, as such, thinks first of keeping all that 
is good, and rejects the idea of risking it till he feels sure that 
the risk is necessary in order to keep hold of the good. More and 
more it is evident that the old Conservatism, the Conserva- 
tism of the late Sir Robert Peel—whose title has descended 
to one who has no conception of the true meaning of the 
term,—is in danger of being replaced by a tumultuous and 
passionate Chauvinism, which gathers its inspiration not from 
a tenacious love of the great and durableinheritance of the past, 
but from the fluctuating impulses of the momentary present. 
Of course both the old Conservative and the new Demo- 
cratic Tories cling to the notion that their main motive 
is patriotism. But while the old Conservatism was sober 
patriotism governed by caution and taught by the difficult 
lessons of experience, the new Toryism is the patriotism of 
sudden passion and of unreasoning “ scares.” 





And nothing in the world am, be see ailie beac 
ous, more likely to result in injury 6 rey Prien 
heritance of the past, on the sacredness of whieh 
the true Conservative stakes his faith, than this ‘eal 
ing of coats and brandishing of shillelaghs at a moment 
when all Europe needs its utmost patience, its aan 
coolness, and its utmost wisdom. This is a moment when: 
no statesman not in the Cabinet can define an b 
ject for which we should go to war, or the meas , 
should take to prosecute the war, if we decide on it 
It is a moment in which no one out of the 
Cabinet knows whether Russia will, or will not om 
terms which are either injurious to Europe or dan r. 
ous to Great Britain. But it is also a moment in which 
idle words and empty boasts spoken in London may 
provoke a struggle from which no Power in Europe may emer : 
without suffering and loss. Yet this is the Bree, 
chosen by men of the calibre of Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell, Lord Dorchester, and Captain Bedford Pim, ¢ 
hoc genus omne, to bait the statesmen on whom responsibilit 
hangs so heavily, and to try to tempt them into lapeudens 
boasts. Whatever this policy may be, it is not Conservative 
It is not the policy of men who wish to guard jealously what 
they have, but of men who in the blaze of a popular panic 
wish to say the word and to do the deed which presents 
itself most easily to a boastful and irritated temper. If 
this is to continue so,—if the democratic tail of the 
Conservative party is to have the place of vantage in 
all ‘great international crises of this kind, the Liberals wil] 
have to do for the people the work both of Liberals and also. 
of international Conservatives at least. At present, nothing is 
more remarkable than the alliance between the Mob,—who 
hardly know where Constantinople is, or to whom it properly 
belongs,—and the Turkish Party in Parliament,—to all intents 
and purposes a Tory party, though Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell, we believe, calls himself a Liberal, and though 
Mr. Cowen is unquestionably a Radical. It is not assuredly 
from the Tory Benches of either House that the thought 
ful caution, the sober calculation, the self-restraint of 
the natural guardians of the country’s fame, has been heard. 
Lord John; Manners months ago sounded the first battle. 
ery. In Edinburgh in December, Mr. Hardy flaunted the 
flag in the face of Russia, and has done nothing but flaunt it 


in his place in Parliament since. And Mr. Cross first 
roused the country into the mood of panic by 
the speech as to the Russian advance. Of course 


the hint has been taken. The old, steady Conserva- 
tives, who have noted and admired Lord Derby’s pacific 
pertinacity, have found it safest to hold their tongues, while 
the men of no weight have revelled in spasms of 
patriotic wrath and angry menace. And yet the Liberals 
have been able to do little or nothing to sustain Lord 
Derby and Sir Stafford Northcote and the wiser Minis- 
ters, for any word they say in that direction is taken as 
proof positive that England is being betrayed by the only 
true Conservatives left in the Cabinet. 

And yet it will be a very serious matter, if the party of authority 
is to be also the party of popular passion,—like the Imperialists 
in France, who, knowing that the name of Napoleon was closely . 
bound up with the France of military victories, were fain to 
force a pacific people into a war by which provinces were lost, 
and France herself saved only so as by fire. However anxious 
the Liberals may be to do the neglected duty of the Con- 
servatives,—with a Conservative Government in power that will 
be impossible. Even now, the greatest difficulty of the Moder- 
ates in the Cabinet is that the Liberals do not assail them for 
that moderation ; and anxious as the latter may be to serve 
their country, they can hardly assume a rage they do not feel in 
order to restore the moderate Conservative Ministers to the 
confidence of their own intemperate and foolish partisans. In 
times like these at least, the decay of Conservative sobriety is 
a sheer loss to the country and a great danger to the nation. 





RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY. 

NGLISH belief in Russian diplomacy is as immovable as 
Protestant belief in the Jesuits, and is of very much the 

same kind. The Czar is supposed to be served by an organised 
band of intriguers, ambitious, unscrupulous, and evil-natured, 
but crafty, daring, and successful ; who know all languages, 
enter all societies, and everywhere push the designs of Russia 
with a single-minded energy which suggests the fanaticism 
of devotees rather than the usual ardour of patriots. How 
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iew of Russian diplomacy may be true in the past 
= — poo now time to argue, beyond remarking that the 
4 cess of an Empire is no proof that its diplomacy is able, 
res else England must have been the best served of 
all countries,—but the view is certainly not true now. 
Russian diplomacy, we should say, on the evidence of 
the broad facts, is rather badly managed. The very old 
gentlemen who control it have been bred up in the atmo- 
sphere of Courts, have learned to understand individuals, but 
not nations, and cannot get rid of the notion that the useful 
weapons of diplomacy are secrecy, finesse, and skill in the 
driving of bargains. They are as anxious for * diplomatic 
triumphs” as if the end of negotiation was to give them reputa- 
tions, word their despatches with an eye to professional éclat, and 
employ some of their best skill in collecting the gossip of society 
in countries which society does not govern. Every now and 
then they seem to us, who, of course, do not know their secret 
motives, positively to throw away great chances, in order to 
enjoy the pleasure of winning a sort of game of chess with 
their momentary adversaries, to derive personal pleasure from 
the secrecy and mysteriousness and word-fencing which do 
their cause all the injury in the world. If they have all the 
secret agents men say—and we do not believe a word of 
it—it is very stupid to be so strongly suspected of them. 
If they are so secret as men believe, it is a failure to 
make their secrecy so suspicious. And if they do write 
as well as they think they do, it is maladresse to allow their 
writing to leave such stings behind. When the history of 
the recent diplomatic campaign comes to be written, it will 
be found that over and over again great interests have been 
compromised to inflict personal blows, that a ridiculous secrecy 
has been preserved to make hostile statesmen look small,— 
without a thought that behind the statesmen stand nations 
utterly ignorant of the game, and furious at play they cannot 
follow, and that word-fencing of the most dangerous kind has 
been practised, not to gain results, but to elicit from Kings and 
professional rivals some approving mot. 
Just look at the question of secrecy, for instance. There 
was no earthly reason for dropping the curtain recently for 
ten days while the Armistice negotiations were going on, and 
so driving English temper up to blood-heat, when afew words 
of information would have removed half the alarm. The 
Russians say, and we believe say truly, the delay was due to 
the Turks, who were perpetually referring to Constantinople ; 
but they could have said that, without waiting so long, and so 
making everybody, even Prince Bismarck—as he says in his 
speech—fancy that they were wilfully kept waiting for news 
in a sort of European antechamber, till Prince Gortschakoff 
should be fully dressed and ready to receive them. There was 
no unfairness in doing it, if the Russians chose, for they were not 
bound to be communicative till all was settled ; but there was, as 
the gathering storm of opinion at last showed them, immense 
want of tact and of diplomatic skill. So there is now in this 
new delay. We dare say it is the fault of the Turks, who 
resist every point in the not unnatural hope that something may 
turn up; or it may be the fault of Austria, which is at once 
bargaining and bothered ; or it may be the fault of the friction 
between the military and civil parties in St. Petersburg ; but the 
effect of it is “tension,” the diffusion in England of a belief that 
“ something dangerous is up,”—and to allow such a belief to 
be diffused is not skill, The business of an able diplomatist 
is to get what he wants, or rather what he is instructed to 
want, with the least possible irritation, not to cause the 
irritation, and then enjoy showing how little cause there 
was for it all. That is childishness, not statesmanship ; 
and childishness of that sort seems to us constantly 
apparent in Russian diplomacy, as if those who managed it | 
could not forego in managing it a certain enjoyment, as of 
highly intellectual farceurs. 
Counsel. They can never resist the temptation of deceiving, 
or evading, or making fools of opposite Counsel, and though 
they often win, they are very expensive Counsel for their 
clients. 
Take the most serious case of all, the terms said to have 
been demanded by Russia from Turkey. There is not, we} 
venture to say, a single statesman in Europe who did not 


cussed in every club and newspaper, and it was stated every- 
where that if Russia won, which everybody at that day thought 
certain, she would in Europe solidify the ideas of the Confer- 
ence, and in Asia take Armenia in payment. Well, Russia did 
win, after great sacrifices, and what did her diplomatists do ? 
So present almost unchanged terms, that half Europe grew 
furious over their severity. Instead of asking for the autonomy 
of all Christian Provinces, they worried everybody by making 
Bulgaria look as if it were going to be a Russian province. 
Instead of asking nothing in Europe, they ask a bit of Roumania, 
which, except that it was theirs once, there is no earthly reason 
to think will be of use to them. Instead of asking for the part 
of Armenia in their possession, they nominally ask a pre- 
posterous pecuniary indemnity, and really take Armenia in its 
stead. Instead of saying that they are content with the Treaty 
of Paris arrangement about the Dardanelles, they ask impossible 
privileges which they cannot have intended to maintain, 
because Europe is against them there; and instead of re- 
asserting their moderation, they demand ships which they 
could buy anywhere, and a tribute of £2,000,000 a year 
from Bulgaria, which will not help their credit in prac- 
tice half as much as the bare fact that they have kept on pay- 
ing their dividends. The Agence Russe says now or hints now 
that they are not asking these things, that neither the Straits, 
nor the Fleet, nor anything that Europe has anything to do 
with are in question ; but let us accept that as literally true, 
and then how do the diplomatists stand? They allow long 
strings of “ conditions” to be circulated through Europe as their 
demands, and excite an irritation tending to war, instead of 
frankly stating at once what they will have. How is that fine 
diplomacy ? We understand the answer perfectly well,—that 
in Russia there are half-a-dozen Foreign Offices, that is, per- 

sonages so powerful or so placed that nobody but the Ozar 

can control them; that there are a military party, and a 
diplomatist party, and a moderate party, and a war party, and 

Prince Gortschakoff, and Count Ignatieff, and the Grand Duke 

Nicholas, and the Cesarevitch, and nobody really master except 
the Czar, but then what kind of answer is that? Is that 

efficient diplomacy? We say it is not, and that the Russian 
foreign policy, instead of being the best managed in the world, is 
one of the worst. Its Foreign Office remains just what the Russian 
Army was before this campaign,—an instrument which from the 
resources behind it was very formidable, but which from the 
effect of antiquated ideas was cumbrous and slow, and productive 
everywhere of twice as much alarm as such an instrument pro- 
perly understood would have created. The Russian diplomatists 

as a body are persistent, devoted, and keen, but they are trained 

in the old way, they have a difficulty in comprehending 
nations, and they impede the success of their country in 

order to secure the success of themselves a great deal too much 
for us to credit them with magical far-sightedness. What is 
the value in our day of a Diplomatic Service which gives an 
impression that it is not to be trusted? We do not 
know that the Russian diplomatists are a bit more 

tricky than all the diplomatists of the Old World, the 

diplomatists trained to deal with individuals, always were. 

Napoleon’s diplomatists would say anything, and Prince Bis- 

marck has admitted over and over again, with cynical frank- 











ness, that part of his business was to finesse. Their defect is 
that they do not see how their age is going, and apply their 
notion of “ management” in its old sense to nations who are 
not influenced like individuals, but in a totally different way. 
The adroit chess-player is not wounded because his adversary 
looks stolidly at the section of the board where the mate does 
not lie, but the half-ignorant onlooker thinks it deceit, and 
is ready in his wrath to knock the chessboard over. If there 
is war, much of the responsibility will, no doubt, rest on 
England, but a good deal will also rest with that far-famed 


You see the same thing in some | organisation, the Russian Diplomatic Service. 





THE PRINCIPALITY OF BULGARIA. 


W? can understand easily the anger of the Turkish party 
in this country at the liberation of Bulgaria, for of 


course that liberation destroys the authority of the Pashas; 
but we do not understand their wrath at the extension de- 


know in July last that if Russia went into this battle single-| manded, or said to be demanded, for the new Principality. 
handed and won, the régime of the Ottomans in European | They are not interested for the Hellenes, who, no doubt, con- 
sider their future threatened by the new boundaries, and in all 
other respects the effects of new delimitation would be all on 
their side. They profess—and we have no doubt honestly profess 
—that their second impulse is to prevent the aggrandisement 
of Russia, and the most direct step they can take to that end 


Turkey would be brought to an end, and Russia would claim 
in Asia some compensation. So certain was this, that Prince 





Gortschakoff, with all the Russian love of secrecy, told his 
terms to the British Cabinet, and we do not doubt, to every 
other powerful Cabinet in Europe. The broad facts were dis. | 
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is to uphold the independence of the new Principality, and such 
an extension of its frontier to the sea as will enable the mari- 
time Powers to land troops in it. The natural operation of 
events in a Principality like this is that the people obtain par- 
tial freedom, and being released from the terror of Turkish 
exactions, begin to accumulate money, and imitate at 
a far distance the civilised States of which they hear 
so much. Rents are regularly paid, commerce starts into 
life, and the wealthier classes draw towards the easy, vivid, 
and very often vicious life of the capital. Politics become 
interesting, place is sought with an almost ferocious eager- 
ness, a rough public opinion grows up, and the influential 
men of all sorts begin to hate Russia. That Power interferes 
too much in daily political business, intrigues against the 
popular party, and exerts too direct an influence over 
the pseudo-Court, which, when directed by some Slay or 
Greek Hospodar or other inferior ruler, has for its 
main object that the “Prince” be admitted into the 
Royal circle. By-and-by the Prince is thrown out in a 
popular commotion, and a new one adopted or elected, and 
the Principality attempts an independent career. If it is so 
situated that independence is possible, if it can make allies, 
or support a good army, or make itself of importance to the 
outside world, it becomes a quiet State, going its own way, 
and as little Russian as Belgium or Portugal. This has been 
the career of Roumania ever since Moldavia and Wallachia 
were united, broken only by the sudden necessity for obeying 
Russia caused by the Turkish war, and by the impossibility of 
finding a friend who would at once defend Roumania and 
grant it independence, and this is its attitude now. At this 
moment, if Roumania had a port at which British troops could 
land, she would not cede her Bessarabian county, and would 
be the most difficult of all Powers for Russia to manage. 
Being a mere enclave, she must yield, but her tone is absolutely 
anti-Russian, and she is no more to be regarded as a Russian 
dependency than Denmark, or any State obliged to conciliate 
a very powerful neighbour. The position of Bulgaria will be 
happier. If she gets the boundary talked about, she will in 
fifteen years be a powerful State, with a considerable com- 
merce, and with a strong inclination to form treaties, not with 
Russia, but with England, which, as in the case of Greece, 
wants nothing of her, and can lend her such powerful assist- 
ance. Of course for the first few months she will be Russian, 
because she cannot help herself, and because her ruler will 
be a Russian nominee; but she will be no more willingly 
Russian than Greece was under Otho. The English Turks are 
alarmed at the Russian occupation, the Russianising of adminis- 
trative methods, and the Russian nomination of the first Prince ; 
but the effect of those things will not be to strengthen Russia. 
On the contrary, the Russian Hospodar will create distrust—a 
distrust increased tenfold if Russia and the Sultan are friendly 
—the Russian administrators will inspire dislike, as not being 
national, and the Russian Army, like every army of occupa- 
tion, will be detested. It will have all the police-work to do, 
all the little émeutes to repress, all the severities necessary to 
establish a new conscription to superintend, and however well 
it may be kept in hand, will be perfectly certain to be con- 
sidered unbearably harsh. It is nonsense to talk about simi- 
larities of race. Virginians and Massachusetts men are the 
same people, and the Bulgarians are not so near in blood to 
the Russians as the Poles—indeed, they are not near at all, 
being originally Tatars who adopted the Slav civilisation— 
and Poles, after a century of dominion, are not Russianised 
yet. We venture to predict that within ten years the Rus- 
sianising “ Prince” will be out of a prosperous Bulgaria, St. 
Petersburg journals will be writing of Bulgarian ingratitude, 
and the strong ally of Bulgaria will be either England—if we 
should happen to be governed by a man who can understand 
an Eastern Europe without a Sultan—or failing her, Germany, 
through the Italian Court, which for years, perhaps for 
centuries to come, will be the arm of Germany in the 
Mediterranean. 

Why should not this process be a little hastened? If the 
sensible Tories in England, the men who see that Turkey is 
hopeless, but who dread or detest Russian progress, understood 
their own aspirations, they would press their Government to 
insist that Bulgaria should have a good port, that she should 
be made as nearly independent as circumstances will allow, 
and that her Prince should be taken from one of the reigning 
families, preferentially the Hapsburgs or the House of Savoy, 
and not from among Russian dependents. We need scarcely 
say that we do not believe in the superior qualities of the 
Royal caste, or object to the elevation of new Houses 








into their midst, or forget that though the pam 
have been dangerous and _ the Comerica 
mean-spirited, the Bernadottes have given Sweden and 
Norway sixty years of prosperity and peace. But it i 
nevertheless true that the Princes chafe more under forei . 
dictation than men who are still actuated by a sort of social 
ambition, who bend before Courts and want to marry into 
dynasties ; that they form alliances more easily, and that the 
inspire in their people more sense of the permanence of the 
new system. They are better understood abroad, there ig lesg 
confusion as to their position, and less mistrust as to their ulti. 
mate object. The Prince of Montenegro represents a House 
which has reigned for.200 years, and has individually been 
most successful, but he is not half as well understood in 
Europe, or half as popular, as Charles of Roumania née 
Hohenzollern. A Romanoff Grand Duke himself, o a 
Leuchtenberg, would be more independent than a nominated 
dependant, for he would very soon become the Duke of Orleang 
of the Russian dynasty, the cadet, as a rule, disliking the 
head of the House. That modification of the Russian terms 
—the election of a true Prince—is certainly practicable; and 
that modification secured, where is the objection, except from 
the Greek side, to the widest possible delimitation of Bulgaria ? 
The Principality will threaten Constantinople? Nonsense, If 
an independent Bulgaria can get Constantinople fairly—that is, 
with the approval of Europe—that is precisely the situation 
which would suit England, for she really could defend it effectus 
ally; and as to her getting it unfairly, just think what that suse 
picion implies. That Bulgaria could accomplish an undertaking 
which Russia, with a quarter of a million of men encamped 
nearer than Bulgarian troops could be, is unable to accomplish, 
We are not saying a word about the injury inflicted on man- 
kind by leaving Constantinople non-Eurcpean, but accepting 
in its fullest sense the Tory theory that it ought to remain 
Turkish. And if it ought, what safer neighbour could it possibly 
have than a new State jealous of Russia, with a half-formed 
army, and liable to have its richest port occupied by the 
British Fleet ? We could guard Constantinople in the Augean, 
—that is, without all the endless trouble and mancuvring 
thrown on us by the enclosed position of the Bosphorus. With 
Bulgaria as an English ally, half Mr. Hardy’s present difficulties 
would be over, while if Bulgaria were threatening Constanti- 
nople, Mr. Smith would feel as if he could strike as easily as 
at Athens. Most of those who are now so loud about 
Bulgaria are soldiers, either professional or amateur. We 
ask them just to consider carefully for ten minutes whether 
a wide Bulgaria would not be indefinitely more within 
British power, whether as enemy or as ally, than a Bul- 
garia shut in among the mountains, Could they ask a better 
arrangement for themselves than that they should be able to 
strike Russia or protect Constantinople in the AMgean, instead 
of in the Black Sea? There must be cool men among them, 
men aware that Turkey cannot be set up again, and who per- 
ceive that we have to help to create a new world in Eastern 
Europe, and it is to them we appeal. Is not a wide Bulgaria, 
with a great port, nearer their view of their own interests 
than another Servia, which they can neither help, nor 
influence, nor frighten ? 





THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 


E have never been of the number of those who croak 
about the probable result of a contest between this 
country and the Russian Empire. We have seen England do 
too much—despatch 80,000 men, for example, on a sudden 
warning, to reconquer a continent 14,000 miles away—to 
believe in her powerlessness, and have read the history of 
Europe too attentively to be frightened out of decency by the 
numbers of the Russian regiments or the mass of the Russian 
infantry. The Russian available force is not nearly so superior 
to our own in effective strengh as was Napoleon’s army, and 
though the Russian soldier is worth twice what he was in the 
Crimea, serfdom having been abolished, he is still not a 
Frenchman or a German. We believe that the British Army, 
small as it is, can be so used against a much greater one as to 
have almost the impact of a bullet on the human body,a bullet 
which, even if it misses a vital point, must be cut out with 
great pain, great loss of blood, and great expenditure of the 
vitality in the constitution. We believe a “little” British 
army landed anywhere on an enemy’s territory and protected 
by earthworks must be driven out, that the expulsion ean be 
made as difficult as the capture of Plevna and ten times more 
costly and tedious, and that as it can never be cut off from its 
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base while we command the sea, this army can be persistently | its own army, which would utterly disorganise its institutions, 
yenewed. One such army as we contemplate,a complete army call up every rebel, and encourage every enemy from Vienna 
of 35,000 men, with every requisite for a campaign, is, Mr. to Ispahan to commence a campaign. The expense would be 
Hardy assured us all on Monday night, entirely ready, while tremendous, the disturbance to all interests would be most 
a second will be entirely ready in a short time; and accord- serious, and the political complications during the war might 
ing to Sir Garnet Wolseley, a third and fourth would be avail- be most irritating, but of the ultimate result we have only so 
able with help from the Reserves—we mean Regular Reserves much fear as befits all men who know that in war the unfore- 
—as soon as war was actually declared. Sir Garnet Wolseley | seen is so frequently that which occurs. 
is, we fear, from scattered remarks in his military papers,a| And it is because we are strong, not because we are weak— 
politician with whom no Liberal could sympathise ; but no be it noticed, we have omitted even the mention of the Fleet 
one doubts his capacity as a soldier, and he assures us in the —that we call upon the country not to act, not to waste its 
number of the Nineteenth Century for March that we have now, strength, not to plunge into a terrible enterprise, before it has 
exclusive of the Militia, Volunteers, Second-class Army Reserve, | clearly decided on its purposes, its objects, and its designs. 
and the Mediterranean garrisons, 133,000 trained men in the , There is not the faintest necessity for a war of panic, for sup- 
Islands available for a campaign. Add the 10,000 men who | posing that we can do nothing unless we are all wild with 
would be withdrawn from India and the Colonies, and only | feverish haste, for declining to discuss with the other side, or 
7,000 for the experienced soldiers whom the mere prospect for declaring war lest stupid people on the Continent should 
of active service would draw into the ranks, and we have | assert that we are afraid of it. This great country, with its 
150,000 men available for war,—a force able to yield three | millions of brave men and uncounted treasure, its exhaust- 
full corps darmée—after providing a garrison of 45,000) less, though comparatively small Army, and its magnificent 
Regulars for home necessities, — necessities greatly re-| Fleet, all in the highest state of preparation, is not to go to war 
duced by the presence of 83,000 well-organised Militia because the gobemouches of Continental cafés and the pert 
and 180,000 efficient Volunteers. Such a garrison, we, Attaches of Continental Embassies say she is effaced. The 
need not say, is totally unnecessary. Great Britain has her | statesmen know that it is not true, and it is their opinion alone 
own political difficulties to face, but they are not such as which constitutes that form of prestige which among States is 
demand the use of field armies, nor, though the Islands|the equivalent of strength. There is not a statesman in 
must be garrisoned, is there the slightest probability of a Europe, from St. Petersburg to Rome, who does not know that 
movement anywhere which 10,000 soldiers could not put/if England enters into this war, every condition of the situa- 
down in three days, even if a police which with money | tion will be changed,—that all that Russia has accomplished as 
can be increased to any extent should be insufficient. | yet will go for naught, that the final solution of the Eastern 
Such an army, so supported, cannot conquer Russia, or defeat | Question will recede as far into the distance as ever, that 
Russia, or directly expel Russia from the Turkish peninsula, | Russia in the first place and all Europe immediately after will 
but it can impose upon Russia sacrifices to be rid of it such as | have incalculable trials to sustain. Do our readers really be- 
Wellington imposed upon the Emperor Napoleon, sacrifices | lieve that the Russian Government, which is supposed to be so 
during which every enemy of Russia would have time for| well served, which remembers every detail of the Crimean 
preparation, for alliances, and for the formation of those| war, which,is so “subtle and farseeing,” is unaware of a 
decisions the absence of which now cripples the action of half} danger like this, is unable to calculate what England 
Europe. Sir Garnet Wolseley points out that the defects, can do, is blind to the certainty that all its combinations 
which ruined our Crimean army have been cured, that we| might be shattered if England resolved to strike? Or do they 
have the needful Artillery, that the Staff is once more com- | suppose that Russian statesmen want along war at the end 
petent, that we have at last a sufficiency of instructed oflicers:—| of a great one, or are foolish enough to risk one for any 
“There is abroad in the Army an eagerness to learn, unknown | object not vital to the greatness of the nation they rule? It 
in 1854, and although progress may be somewhat retarded | seems to us as utter folly to suppose so, to doubt that the 
through the influence of a few commanding officers who still | voice of this country, if seriously raised on behalf of defined 
pooh-pooh education, still the mass of our regimental officers | objects, will be obeyed, as to doubt that the present anger of 
has been leavened with an amount of tactical knowledge en- | the Russian people at British interference is dictated by an 
tirely absent from our Army five-and-twenty years ago. This | internal knowledge that such interference, if ordered by a 
has worked such an improvement in the fighting value of | united people, must be effectual. Russians understand what a 
the Army that I have no hesitation in asserting that,| bullet can do quite as well as Englishmen. The duty of this 
had we now to send a force into the field, it would be in| country is not to threaten and swagger, and talk about im- 
many most important respects infinitely superior to | possible objects like the restoration of Ottoman rule, but to 
that which stormed the heights of the Alma, but in none | reflect gravely and quietly on its own strength, to perceive 
more so than in the professional efficiency of its officers.” | that it can have anything within reason thatit strongly needs, 
We have, in short, never been so well prepared. As for tlie} and to make up its mind clearly and finally what its need is, 
supply of men, though he is bitter on the refusal of Parliament|and then declare unmistakably, through its representa- 
to pay the wages which would bring them at once and always, | tives, its definite decision. There is something, to our 
just as it docs bring them to the workshop and the mine, he | minds, almost unmanly in the sort of alarm into which some 
admits that wages would bring them, and denies—most reason-| of our politicians are thrown by dangers as vague as the 
ably, as we think—that the cost would be too exhausting for} approach of comets, by mere words, such as our “ intepests,” 
the country. After all, to state the extreme case, which of | our “ Indian interests,” our “ interests in the Black Sea,” our 
course Sir G. Wolseley does not do, £1 a week and all found} “future in the world.” Strong men armed do not talk so, 
would give the Army the control of the whole unskilled labour of | and England, as Sir Garnet Wolseley teaches her, is the strong 
the country, and that enormous price means only £12,500,000 | man armed,—and not only armed, but standing within an un- 
a year for every 100,000 men employed on active|assailable fortress. We have not the forces to defeat the 
service, Without being in the slightest degree chauvinist,| Russian army, if encamped opposite ours upon a plain; but we 
or indulging in those wild speculations about ultimate} have the force to say that if such and such arrangements are 
resources which only bewilder opinion, we believe that this | not made, we shall fatally disarrange all Russian plans for half 
country is at this moment able to inflict upon Russia or any | a century, and to keep our word. That is not a position to 
other Power a most dangerous wound, and to keep it open for | justify panic, but to authorise deliberate decision, a clear state- 
years, while remaining at home as tranquil and as safe as| ment to ourselves and to the world of that which we must 
during the Crimean war. And we are happy to perceive that | have, or there is war. 
at least one trusted General, who does not deceive himself ; 
about the chances of a conscription, and is even over-sensi- a. STEN ae 
tive to the difficulties in the oe of preparation imposed by THE DEBATE ON THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. 
our Constitution, is heartily of that opinion. Sir Garnet| JT pleases those who are against the extension of household 
Wolseley writes with a judicious vagueness, but the drift of | I suffrage to the counties, to say that all the weight of argu- 
his whole paper is that we could at the present moment keep | ment in last week’s debate was on their side. That is a very 
two such armies in the field, and still possess at home adequate | easy and a very comfortable belief forthem. But it is not a very 
reserves of strength. One such army would be stronger, with | probable statement, and no one who tries to look at the debate 
communications open to the sea, than Osman Pashaever was while | with impartiality, and to examine with any care what is said by 
shut up in Plevna. It is useless to say it could not march, for | those who differ with him, will be likely to endorse it. As far as 
no military Empire like Russia could allow it to stay there | we can judge, the chief speakers on both sides, though un- 
without a loss of authority over its own subjects, and especially | usually terse, were unusually weighty. Mr. Plunkett, the 
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Member for West Gloucestershire, and Mr. Goschen certainly 
made speeches of very considerable force on the Conservative 
side of the issue; Mr. Lowe, as usual, was more witty than 
weighty, though a good deal of his speech was taken up— 
which is very unusual for him,—with almost painfully 
laborious reiterations of points already made. But 
to deny the intellectual effectiveness and force of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s and Sir Charles Dilke’s speeches, to say nothing of 
Lord Hartington’s, is only to prove the blinding character 
ot violent prejudice. In point of fact, the ability of the de- 
bate on both sides was conspicuous, though it will be well, we 
think, for us to confine ourselves to the weightier Conservative 
objections, and to give to each of them the best answer possi- 
ble, whether it is to be found in the speeches of the advocates 
of household suffrage for the counties or not. 

In the first place, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Plunkett take up Mr. 
Lowe’s old point that to extend household suffrage to the 
counties is a mere preliminary towards universal suffrage. Mr. 
Plunkett put this very strongly. ‘This was the last step 
which severed them from universal suffrage, the last place 
where they could make a stand against mob-rule, and the 
political annihilation of all those who had one single quali- 
fication which had as yet been thought necessary for the fran- 
chise.” And Mr. Lowe says, “I cannot consent to follow 
those who argue this matter as if it were a mere question 
of going down to a particular point, and no further.” And 
indeed, in his papers no less than his speeches Mr. Lowe treats 
those who regard household suffrage in the counties as final, as 
either imbecile or insincere. He says that the reform of 1832 
was supposed to be final, and that the reform of 1867 was sup- 
posed to be final,—which last, by the way, we are inclined 
strongly to deny,—and that neither has proved to be final. No 
doubt. But what have been the arguments by which those 
settlements have been subverted? Not assuredly arguments 
derived from the rights of man. We have hardly heard of the 
People’s Charter since the Corn Laws were abolished; and 
as far as we know, there is no party in _ this 
country which now urges universal suffrage. The argu- 
ments which successfully subverted the settlement of 1832, 
and which will have an equal success in subverting the 
settlement of 1867, are very different indeed, and of much 
greater force. They are derived from the fact that a large 
class of people who suffered, or still suffer, from severer social 
and political grievances—some real grievances, some only 
supposed to be so—than any other class in this country, 
were, or still are, shut out from exerting any influence on the 
representation by those settlements. It was the cry of the 
artisans for a real representation, which till 1867 they had 
not, and still have but inadequately, that overturned the finality 
of the settlement of 1832. It is the cry of the agricultural 
labourers for a real representation, which they have not yet got, 
and can never get under the Act of 1867, which will overturn 
the settlement of that year. So far is it from being true 
that this is a mere step towards universal suffrage, that we 
sincerely question whether the demand for universal suf- 
frage will ever be heard of again, when this measure has 
passed. Assuredly the cry for universal suffrage has not 
gained, but immensely lost in popularity, since the Reform Act 
of 1867, And why? Because the working-classes of our 
towns now know that any grown-up man who is worth his 
salt, if he lives in an urban constituency,—whatever his posi- 
tion in life-—may have a vote and the influence which a vote 
gives so soon as he really and honestly wishes it; that there 
is no longer in those constituencies any invidious exclu- 
sion of a class, as if it were unfit for representation and 
Parliamentary influence. Well, let that conviction extend to 
the counties, and it will produce the same result there. 
There will be no further cry for forcing votes on men who 
don’t really care to take common trouble to qualify for 
them. No class will feel aggrieved, abecause no class 
will be in any degree excluded. And the result will be,— 
as it has been in. the towns,—that a household franchise, by 
lodging the suffrage in the hands of all responsible and careful 
men who seriously wish to have it, will extinguish the demand 
for forcing the suffrage on a crowd of non-political human 
beings who don’t want it, and would probably abuse it if 
they had it. No assumption seems to us more astound- 


ing,—more contrary to the experience we have,—than | 


a, 
of man” were ill-understood and very windily talked about 
and which, as almost every one agrees with Mr. Plunkett.— 
including the weightier Americans themselves,—has not worked 
well even in America, We believe, on the other hand, that 
the concession of what a grievously neglected class so justl 
ask, would give the coup de grace to the Ohartist preference for 
universal suffrage, if it still lingers anywhere. Assuredly the 
proposal to grant that of which the want is bitterly felt, does 
not seem to involve, to any sensible Englishman’s mind, the 
necessity of granting something else of which nobody feels the 
want at all. 

Next, the Conservative speakers dwell very strongly on the 
deterioration of Parliament since its last reform. Mr. Plunkett, 
in a speech which proved how high a mark of thoughtfulness 
and of oratory some of our younger Members reach, took 
upon himself his individual share of the blame that this Par. 
liament is inferior to the last,—which was clearly only a 
graceful act of modesty, we hope not artificially assumed, 
Mr. Lowe has asked ‘“‘ whether any one is bold enough to 
assert that the Reform Bill of 1867 had improved the House 
of Commons, or to maintain that it had left it as it found it.” 
And Mr. Goschen suggested that the reform had made the 
Conservative party less capable of stout resistance to demo- 
cratic demands, and that the Government “sways to and fro 
under the gusts of popular opinion.” To this Mr. Trevelyan 
replied that he believed the Reform Act of 1867 had improved 
the House of Commons, and we have very little doubt that 
taking everything into account, the House of Commons, as a 
legislative body, is better than it was. That Conservative 
resistance is less obstinate and firm, now that it leans on the 
dubious and fluctuating votes of the Conservative house- 
holders, than it was when it leaned upon the Conser- 
vatism rooted in the steadier and narrower prejudices 
of Conservative ten - pounders, we admit. The more 
voters there are who know only what they themselves are 
politically in want of, and have no strong views on the policy 
of the country, the more vacillation there will be on 
such questions of policy among the electorate, and the 
more hesitation among Members. So much we quite 
admit. We have never believed that large numbers of vacil- 
lating and uncertain politicians, such as we necessarily admit 
to the franchise by such a measure as that of 1867, or the one 
proposed, would or could bring unmixed good. Of course they 
bring new elements of fluctuation and hesitation into the con- 
stituencies on all questions except those in which they are most 
directly and deeply interested. But then with regard to this last 
class of questions—the questions which deeply affect their own 
perceived interests—and such questions, remember, are amongst 
the most important of all in their bearing on the welfare of 
the English people,—they do nothing but good, and that often 
good of the most productive and momentous kind. There 
cannot be a question but that the Education Act of 1870 
would have perished amid the discordant assaults of offended 
religious interests, but for the Reform Act of 1867, which had 
enfranchised so many hundreds of thousands of the parents 
most deeply interested in it. Again, no weaker force than 
that of a household franchise could ever have overcome the 
tremendous obstacles in the way of the Irish legislation of 
1869 and 1870. And the same increase in the weight of popular 
authority which we have actually derived in no small measure 
from the Act of 1867 for such reforms as these,—and, in rela- 
tion to the Education Act and the Irish Land Act, in a 
measure of which the best fruits will go on accumulating for 
many generations,—we have a right to expect from the step 
advocated by Mr. Trevelyan in relation to the legislation 
needed for the benefit of the agricultural labourers. Their 
admission will strengthen and assure the legislation of Parlia- 
ment for the social and political benefit of the counties, at 
least as much as the admission of the artisans has already 
strengthened and assured our legislation for the benefit of the 
cities and larger towns. 

But then, says, Mr. Goschen, the enfranchisement of tle 
agricultural labourer is equivalent to giving him a most potent 
voice in the administration of the Poor Law, and the result to 
| be feared is the restoration of a gigantic system of Out-door 
relief. Mr. Goschen admits that this was not the result, 
and is not now to be feared as the result, of the 
political emancipation of the artisans, but he still fears that 

















this, that the concession of a just demand to a class which it may be the result of the political emancipation of 


betrays more social uneasiness and more political discon- 
tent than any other section -of this nation, will result in an 
idle and supererogatory imitation of an American franchise 
which was selected in a very different age, when the “rights 


| the more ignorant and less ably-organised rural labourers. 
Well, that is, we believe, an expectation quite contrary to 
all the teaching of the political enfranchisement we have had. 
| That enfranchisement has always resulted in making the class 
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enfranchised more independent, more sagacious, more courageous 
than it was before, instead of less so. The dole of the parish 
is just what a class emerging into political life will seek to 
avoid. The knowledge that wages, if eked out and supplemented 
by such a dole, will always be lower than they would be if no 
such dole were available, will not be long in finding its way 
into the rural labourer’s mind, and in stiffening his resolution 
to be independent of parish relief. The political prospect to 
be looked for, lies, we conceive, in a very different direction,— 
in demands for cheap land and better houses, and more im- 
partial justice than the rural labourers at present get,—in 
political requisitions, in short, that will increase their sense of 
dignity, instead of vastly lowering it. All experience shows 
that political power does not pauperise, but rather inspires the 
ambition to get beyond the fear of pauperism. Out-door relief 
in aid of wages was common enough and mischievous enough in 
days when there was no popular representation ; but all political 
analogy tells strongly against its returning upon us in the days 
when the rural labourers are able to boast of being a great 
political factor in the British Constitution. 

Such appear to us the strongest arguments brought in the 
recent debate against the change which we so earnestly desire. 
And to these we conceive that we have given a more than 
sufficient answer. We do not say and we do not think that 
any of our great reforms have brought unadulterated good. 
Nor do we expect this change to bring unadulterated good. 
There will always be alloys of evil in necessarily rough changes 
of this kind. But we do say that the good which the past 
changes have brought and which the change proposed is likely 
to bring, will be good of a kind that will be felt in thousands 
of homes, while the evil which they bring will be evil felt in 
comparatively few, and will become evanescent even in those as 
education and civilisation gradually effect their beneficent work. 





LORD JUSTICE CHRISTIAN. 


HE Irish Bench has had many strange members. Norbury 
and Clare, to name only two, were extraordinary Judges, 

as measured by any standard. Eloquent invectives from the 
Bench, more in the style of an impassioned advocate than a 
Judge, are not unusual in Irish Courts of Justice. But we rather 
think that the Right Hon. Jonathan Christian will go down to 
posterity with a unique reputation for strong language. For ten 
years his escapades have been a source of alarm, amazement, and 
sometimes amusement. He has been a sort of judicial volcano, 
a very Stromboli or Vesuvius, for a large portion of that time 
in a state of active eruption, pouring out lava and combustibles 
in the Court of Appeal. Irish barristers have been wont to 
take their English friends who visited the Four Courts to see 
him, just as they might take them to see a “scrimmage ” in 
Sandy Row. “ Lord Justice Christian again ” is rather a favour- 
ite heading in Dublin newspapers. The attention of Par- 
liament is sometimes directed to his fierce sayings, and in fact, 
English readers have come to expect that when agrarian crime 
is unheard of and Fenianism is quiet, the Lord Justice of 
Appeal will break out in smoke and flames. He has been a 
man of war ever since he sat on the Bench. An eminent 
Equity Counsel, he was promoted from the Solicitor-General- 
ship to a seat in the Court of Common Pleas on the death of 
Mr. Justice Jackson, and he very soon broke the repose of that 
Court by delivering judgments in opposition to those of its 
autocratic head, Chief Justice Monahan, or by intimating that 
he had arrived at the same conclusion by a totally different 
route. In a few years he was promoted to the post of Lord 
Justice of Appeal. Here his course has been uniformly mili- 
tant,—a succession of peals of thunder and flashes of lightning. 
He began by warring against his colleague, Lord O'Hagan. The 
haughty Lord Justice thought that Lord O'Hagan, whose 
experience related only to Common Law, knew little of 
Equity, and of course he said so, with eloquent frankness ; and 
the frequenters of the Four Courts used to pour into the Court of 
Appeal in order to hear the Lord Justice assail the judgments 
of his colleague, and indulge in a shower of sarcasms on his 
defective knowledge of Equity. Sometimes he would make 
his judgment a cover for a lecture, or series of withering 
invectives, on the defects of the legislation which he 
had to administer, and his colleague had to interpose 
with a protest against the extraordinary character of the 
performance. Who does not recollect more or less the 


harangue which he delivered against the Irish Land Act? 
The Marquis of Waterford was anxious to sell his estate in 
the county of Derry, through the medium of the Landed 


the Court should settle the rental. According to the practice 
of that Court, it is customary to describe in the rental the 
exact interest of each tenant. Some of the tenants on the 
Waterford Estate had accordingly asked that when the land 
was sold, it should be inserted in the conveyance that the 
estate was sold subject to the Ulster Tenant-right. The Judge 
of the Landed Estates’ Court refused, on the ground that this 
right had become an ordinary incident of property. This was 
also the view of the Lord Chancellor, but it was stigmatised 
by his colleague as something like “ unmitigated nonsense.’ 
We need not recall his reasoning ; let us just glance, however, 
at some of his sarcasms at the Land Act, to which he, a stub- 
born Conservative, was bitterly opposed. “I suppose,” he 
said, “there may be objects of Imperial policy so high and 
lofty as to over-rule and set aside even the sacredness of con- 
tracts and the laws of political economy. It may even be, for 
aught I know, that the taking of the first irretraceable step 
towards the discrediting of things once so venerated may 
not be too high a price for the keeping of a party 
in power. But all thas is for the Legislature. If 
they have sent us such a measure, with our way made plain 
before us, it is our duty to obey. But if what we are asked to 
do is ultra-judicially to assist that measure,—to be forward in 
supplementing crude and self-repugnant impracticability by 
straining construction, for the purpose of giving finish toa 
work which Parliament has left incomplete,—I say at once, for 
myself, that I refuse that task, and remit it to the only 
authority that is competent to deal with it.” “ Did ever 
British Parliament,” he proceeded to ask, “ before send a law 
like this to be executed by Judges?” In short, the Act was 
“ unconstitutional and injurious to the judicial independence,” 
and exhibited “ that supercilious indifference which was prone 
to exhibit itself in English officialism when dealing with Irish 
affairs.” On another occasion he denounced the Encumbered 
Estates Commission as endowed with “ powers hitherto un- 
known to the law, and especially shocking to the preposses- 
sions of the British jurist,”—“a great manufactory of brand- 
new titles,” a prodigious measure, introducing “ revolution, 
confiscation, a new Oromwellian settlement — experimentum 
in corpore vili—insult which no Government would dare to 
offer to any other part of the Empire, nor even to this, if men 
of weight and authority were in its high places.” 

We do not profess to be an exhaustive historian of all 
Lord Justice Christian’s quarrels and high jinks—they 
are as many as the strifes of the Heptarchy—but we 
must mention one or two of his other battles. He 
has more than once taken occasion to animadvert on the 
needless strength of the Staff of Chancery Judges in 
Ireland. He once bluntly stated that “the Court of Bank- 
ruptey had its birth in a job which, to this day, is even 
amusing in its naive flagrancy.” He has always insisted that 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland ought not to intermeddle in 
politics, that he should not go out with the Ministry of the 
day; and that he should not be “a removable Ministerial 
satellite.” He drew down on himself some remark in Parlia- 
ment by these observations, and by expatiating on the evil 
consequences which must result if “one of the ablest of 
living Judges to whom the State might be indebted for 
judicial services among the largest that have been done in our 
time, were ostracised from a promotion for which position and 
seniority designated him, simply because, by the fearless 
vigour with which he rendered those very services, he had 
earned the hatred of a priesthood which is a power in politics, 
and of classes that are the enemies of England.” 

We rather think his next scrimmage was with the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Right Hon. H. E. Chatterton. A certain Mrs. 
King had asked the Vice-Chancellor to set aside as fraudulent a 
deed by which she conveyed her property to a Mr. Anderson, the 
defendant. The Vice-Chancellor dismissed the Bill with costs, 
but the Court of Appeal took a different view of the question, 
and sent the cause back to the Court below, in order that an 
account might be taken. In the inquiry as to the accounts 
due, the Vice-Chancellor turned the tables on the plaintiff, for 
his conclusion was that a large sum was due by her, and he 
ordered her to pay it, costs deducted, within six months. This 
was not what the Court of Appeal wanted, and vengeance de- 
scended on the head of the poor Vice-Chancellor in a tremend- 
ous phillipic, in prose and verse, from the inflammable Lord 
Justice. Quoting Pope’s lines about the two urns, which “ By 
Jove’s high throne have ever stood,” he proceeded to say that 
“one might imagine the Vice-Chancellor seated on his small 
Olympus, with two urns before him, on one of which was in- 
scribed ‘ Laxness’ and on the other ‘ Literalness,’ and dipping 





Estates’ Court. 
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his hand into the one and into the other as he came to deal 
with different inquiries.” Lord Justice Christian is one of 
those persons who are always being misreported. Nobody has 
ever been able to take down his sayings to his own satisfaction. 
Some years ago he complained that the Dublin newspapers 
laboured under the mistaken impression that they contributed 
to the amusement or instruction of the public by their so-called 
law reports. Subsequently, he began a series of attacks on the 
ordinary law reports, declaring that the reports of his judg- 
ments were a jumble of nonsense and a slander on the Court ; 





and by anticipation, he repudiated all future productions of 
the Council of Law Reporting in Ireland as spurious and 
unauthorised. 

One of his last passages at arms was with Lord Blackburn. 
He had delivered one of his eloquent denunciations against 
the conduct of a Mr. O’Rorke, who had purchased a re- 
version at a low price. When the case came before the 
House of Lords, two of the Law Lords thought it right 
to say that they found nothing in the evidence to warrant the 
attack, and one of them, Lord Blackburn, said that the Lord 
Justice had forgotten the essence of justice in making charges 
which the accused had never the opportunity of meeting. 
This brought down the pugnacious Lord Justice. In a letter 
to the Zimes, he informed Lord Blackburn that he did not re- 
quire to be instructed about the essence of justice, inti- 
mated that he thought the two Law Lords knew very 
little about the matter, and proceeded to express his low 
Opinion of the value of the House of Lords as a Court of 
Appeal. 

But Lord Justice Christian is no mere scold. 
and pugnacious, and full of an Orangeman’s prejudices. He 
keeps no control over his dangerous power of sarcasm. His 


He is irascible 





suspicions are wild. We doubt much whether there ever was 
a Judge more free-spoken. But his fury is not all idle rant. | 
He generally hits a blot when he delivers one of his “ slog- 
ging” judgments. He has a wholesome hatred of jobs and of 
the petty intrigues which are apt to go on in reference to Irish 
judicial appointments. On all hands it is admitted that 
he is a consummate lawyer. We could name dozens of his 
judgments which are models of legal reasoning, and are dis- 
tinguished by rare felicity and force of language, and some- 
times there is discernable a slight tincture of genius in their 
heated eloquence. His gifts are marred by his intemperance 
and hastiness of speech. His explosions of ill-directed wrath 
are little calculated to inspire respect. But we do not know 
that Ireland could well spare its hastiest and perhaps its 
ablest Judge; and if he could be induced to moderate his 
love of earthquakes, to keep the peace in his own Court, and 
to refrain from calling names, his countrymen would be openly 
proud of him,—as most of them already secretly are. He has 
not been fortunately placed. In Ireland, things are apt to be 
done which try a sensitive, hot-tempered Judge, with a fierce 
love of judicial independence and efticiency. The recent legis- 
lation which he has had to administer has run counter to all 
his clerical prejudices. He has had sore temptations; and 
we cannot but regret that he was not long ago removed to some 
more congenial sphere, and out of an atmosphere in which 
any inclination to personalities was sure to be aggravated. 





IS EPPING FOREST TO BE PRESERVED IN ITS 
ENTIRETY ? 
HOSE who regard the preservation of Epping Forest as 





an accomplished fact should be aroused from their 
dream by the proceedings which are pending both in and out 
of Parliament. One Bill upon the subject promoted by 


and one which is worth some discussion and consideration, 
even at the end of a long and laborious investigation. 

The circumstances which have given rise to this position 
were detailed by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre to the First Commis. 
sioner of Works at the recent interview, and may be briefly 
recapitulated. In 1851, Epping Forest, which contains within 
its legal bounds an area of about 40,000 acres of land in all, 


| comprised 6,000 acres of open common and wood-land; and 
| it appears that this acreage had not materially varied from 


the earliest times. These 6,000 acres commenced at Wan. 
stead, very near Stratford-atte-Bow, and extended in a crege 
cent-shaped curve to a short distance beyond the country 
town of Epping, a length of about seventeen miles, the breadth 
varying from half-a-mile to two miles. In the twenty years 
which elapsed from 1851 to 1871 just half this tract of open 
forest was inclosed. The process of inclosure culminated ig 
the simultaneous fencing of an entire manor, containing 1.300 
acres of open land, a step which led to immediate litigation, 
Two suits were commenced in 1866; and the succeeding five 
years may be described as a period of guerilla warfare, durin 
which the process of enclosure was stayed, and public attention 
was thoroughly aroused, although some of the larger questions 
in dispute remained in abeyance. 

In 1870 Mr. Fawcett carried in the House of Commons an 
address to the Crown, praying that measures might be taken 
to preserve Epping Forest as an open space for the recreation 
and enjoyment of the public; and in the following Session the 
Government passed an Act appointing a Commission to in- 
quire into existing rights, and to settle a scheme for the 
preservation and management of all the waste lands of the 
Forest which had not been lawfully enclosed, or over which 
the Crown was entitled to exercise forestal rights. 

Almost simultaneously with the passing of this Act, the 
Corporation of London instituted a suit in the name of the 
City Commissioners of Sewers, the owners of a considerable 
estate in the Forest, to test the validity of all enclosures made 
within the preceding twenty years; and by a second Act, 
passed in 1872, this suit was recognised as a valuable aid to 
the Commissioners in their inquiries, and was allowed to pro« 
ceed when all other litigation was stayed. But of the 3,000 
acres which had been enclosed between 1851 and 1871, about 
2,000 only were directly affected by the suit, and for this 
reason. The enclosures had been effected by the lords of the 
several manors in the Forest, who were entitled to the soil 
of the woods within the boundaries of their respective 
manors. The larger portion they retained in their own 
hands, but at the time the suit was commenced they had 
parted with the ownership of about 1,000 acres, which then 
belonged to a large number of persons. To make all these 
persons parties to the litigation was practically impossible, and 
the suit was therefore brought against the lords of the manors 
and two of their grantees (as representatives of the class) only. 
It is owing to this fact that the present question arises. 

The result of the suit was to prove the illegality of all 
enclosures since 1851, and thus to declare the legal area of the 
forest waste to be the 6,000 acres existing in that year. 
Further, the fences round 1,900 acres were actually removed, 
by virtue of the order made in the suit, and a tract of open 
wood-land of nearly 5,000 acres thus secured. About sixty 
acres, found to be equally illegally enclosed with those which 
were thrown open, were, however, excused from a similar fate, 
on the ground that they were built upon, or used for purposes 
of residence. 

The application of the law laid down in the suit to the 


| remaining thousand acres of enclosures which were not directly 
| affected by it then became the task of the Commissioners ap- 











the Corporation of London has been already introduced ; | pointed by Parliament, and it was ascertained by them that about 
another, of which the Government are promoters, is expected | 250 acres of this area were used for purposes of residence, 
very shortly. The former Bill has already been delayed by| and the remainder, amounting to about 750 acres, was 
opposition, and will probably be challenged on the second | either lying in its pristine condition of wood and waste, or 
reading. Upon the subject of the latter, a deputation | was used for agricultural purposes only. It might have been 
recently waited on the First Commissioner of Works, with | expected that the Commissioners would have followed the 
the view of inducing him to frame it in a popular sense. | distinction drawn by the very able Judge who had de- 
There are, moreover, no less than six actions now pending with ‘termined the law for them, and while leaving the former 
reference to the Forest, and recently the public were startled by | area in the state to which it had been converted, imposing 
the levelling of some two miles of fencing by an aggrieved | only a fine or rent-charge as an equivalent for a Parliamentary 
Commoner, title, would have recommended that the larger space should be 

It may well be asked,—What is the question which, after | restored to the Forest, upon proper terms of compensation, when 
some six years of careful inquiry at the hands of a Par-| any hardship could be shown on the part of those illegally in 
liamentary Commission, leads to such difference of opinion ? | possession. The equitable adjustment of such compensation 
The answer may be summed up in one sentence,—Is the Forest | might, no doubt, have been a task of some nicety, but it was 
It will be ad- | one strictly within the province of the Commissioners, and for 
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to be more or less by seven hundred acres? 
mitted that this is a question of vital moment to the public, the performance of which they were eminently fitted. 
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Commissioners, however, decided otherwise. In their Final 
Report presented to Parliament, they recommend that the 
owners of the whole 750 acres be quieted in title on payment 
of a rent-charge equal to nine-tenths of the agricultural 
yalue of the land as cleared and prepared for husbandry; but 
knowing that to deny all means of recovering this great area of 
forest would in itself condemn their scheme, they add a provision 
that the future Conservators of the Forest may buy back any 

rtion of the land thus gifted with a Parliamentary title, if 
they obtain the consent of the First Commissioner of Works 
to the proposal, and if they pay for the plot to be acquired its 
full marketable value, to be ascertained by a jury or an arbi- 
trator, under the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts. With- 
out the slightest imputation upon the good-faith of the Com- 
missioners in making it, this provision may, without question, 
be pronounced illusory. It has been calculated that to acquire 
the area withdrawn from the public under the power thus 
conferred would cost something like a quarter of a million of 
money, and it is more than probable that that sumis under the 
mark. It may therefore be assumed that if the Commissioners’ 
scheme is confirmed by Parliament in its present form, the 
Forest will be less than its full dimensions by 750 acres. 

It is much to be hoped that Parliament will not assent 
to any such result. Not only will the actual area available 
for public enjoyment be diminished by a space equal to three- 
fourths of Wimbledon Common (second in rank of Metropolitan 
open spaces), but the most picturesque and constantly fre- 
quented parts of the Forest will be cut up and obstructed by 
the enclosures which it is proposed to legalise. Visitors travel- 
ling from Loughton Station to High Beech will be surprised 
to see villas springing up in the very heart of the Forest, and 
on land which at the present moment is undistinguishable 
from the wood-land which is to be preserved, and instead 
of treading the greensward and gaining the grateful 
shade of the forest trees at a short distance from 
the station, will be compelled to keep the dusty high- 
road up a long and steep hill. Such a result cannot be in 
accordance with the wishes of the country. By dint of great 
labour, at an expenditure of much public money and a most 
generous outlay of the large funds of the Corporation of 
London, a tract of woodland of surpassing beauty has been 
secured for the inhabitants of the Metropolis. To spoil such 
a result, and absolutely to throw away a magnificent block of 
forest, at the present moment available for the public enjoy- 
ment, is a step which future generations would condemn in no 
measured terms. 








ASIATIC CAPRICE AS IT AFFECTS BONDHOLDERS. 
HE popular theory in England just at this moment about 
the Khedive is that he is a cheat, who has robbed English 
Bondholders to buy a big estate for himself, and intends to 
rob them still further to found fortunes for his numerous 
kinsfolk. It may be so, for what we know, for the other 
side has not yet been heard; but it is at least as pro- 
bable that Ismail is not influenced by any conscious wish 
to cheat, but by an impulse which is still potent with 
Asiatics,—that desire to gratify an unreasoning and temporary 
volition which we call ‘‘caprice.” It is quite curious to note 
how completely Europeans, as they pass more and more under 
the influence of opinion, and strengthen more and more the 
social forces which control individual will, begin to forget the 
potency of this impulse, which is still among Asiatics the strongest 
and most incalculable of motive-powers. They are so governed 
by intelligent self-interest, that they begin almost uncon- 
sciously to assume that everybody, Western or Eastern, 
honest or dishonest, will be guided by it also,—will, that 
is, regulate his action by some kind of a law. They half 
doubt the sanity of a man who does a motiveless act 
which costs money just because he wants to do it, think 
it positively immoral to throw a gold watch at a sparrow, 
though there is no other missile handy, and have invented words 
describing such acts—‘‘ oddity,” “ eccentricity,” “impulsiveness,” 
and ‘‘ wilfulness "—to which they attach every day a stronger 
flavour of contempt. Nobody assumes even in his own mind 
that any man he is thinking about will act from caprice, that is, 
from a will unguided either by reason or calculation. He would 
expect to make a mistake if he did, and would be a little ashamed 
of himself. He recognises that a child may be “ capricious,” that 
18, unaccountable and kittenish in its mental movements, and he 
says, chiefly in the literature of fiction, that a woman may 
be the same, though he never saw the woman, but he does 





not seriously expect true caprice of a man. He may 
calculate on his obstinacy, or his pigheadeduess, or his 
foolhardiness, or his recklessness, but he does not calculate 
on what is none of these things, his liability to obey, even in 
serious matters, his own self-developed, momentary craves. He 
hardly believes that a man important enough to be worth watch- 
ing at all could do such a thing, and listens to the assertion 
that there are men, and especially Princes, in the East 
who are mainly guided by self-generated and temporary 
fancies, with the tolerant smile with which an old lady 
might hear her son’s stories of sea-serpents. ‘There are 
not any,—but what then ?—it is very interesting, and he is very 
nice. It is very difficult to convince ordinary English folk of 
what is undoubtedly true, that there are great persons in the 
world who have absolutely no notion of money, who will give one 
cheque as soon as another, and who cannot understand where the 
limitations on the greatest fortunes commence—that was, we 
believe, the fact about Victor Emanuel, and Alexander 
II. in the first years of his reign—and to convince them that 
there are men with no instinctive limitations at all, is hopeless. 
Yet they certainly exist, and granted certain circumstances, could 
not help existing. 

If a child never feels limitations, he never thinks they ought to 
be or are. The ordinary Asiatic Prince, Sultan, Khedive, Shah, 
Maharajah, or what not, is from earliest childhood self-moved, 
never impelled by anybody, never compelled by anybody, never 
subjected to any restraint from anything but physical laws. He 
is never punished as a lad, never whipped, never censured, never 
placed in circumstances in which he is under the coercion of 
opinion, and never without instruments who have no will but his. 
As a man he has no equals whose opinion reaches him, and 
no men round him who are not his creatures. ‘The effect of that 
treatment of course varies with different natures, making a few ex- 
ceedingly gentle and a few unendurably ferocious, but it pro- 
duces on all two results. They all find in making their will effective 
the pleasure which other men feel in exertion, and they all mistake 
momentary impulse for will,—that is, they all become, or rather 
remain, capricious as children. ‘I should like a new Palace just 
there,” says the Sultan; and forthwith the Palace has to be pro- 
duced, though he may never live in it, and never even care 
seriously to see it. ‘I will have an army,” says the Shah, “on 
the European pattern ;” and there is the army, all dressed up for 
him, though he has not considered how to keep up that army for 
five minutes. ‘I will own Egypt,” says the Khedive ; and buys, 
or seizes, or confiscates every visible estate, though he may not be 
able to say why he wants them, or what a huge quantity of 
private income can do for a Sovereign who has the State ex- 
chequer at his command. ‘The desire has arisen, and there being 
no customary limitations present to his mind, it must be grati- 
fied, for its temporary character does not diminish its force. 
In fact, the first sign of this kind of disposition is 
the want of proportion between the wish and the cost of 
gratifying it, the sort of omnipotence that every wish obtains. 
The Sultan Abdul Aziz, when travelling in this country, 
felt one day a little sleepy in a railway train, so he ordered 
the train to be stopped, that he might sleep unshaken. 
That looked brutal, but the impulse was not brutal at all. ‘The 
Sultan was sleepy, he had never been accustomed to consider 
limitations on his will, and so the idea that he must by stopping 
either stop a great traffic or produce a general smash never 
entered his mind. Five-sixths of the cruelties of Orientals are 
caprices, mere transient thoughts, turned into acts because they 
have never been taught to refrain from so turning them. A 
true typical Oriental worried with Ireland, and possessed of 
power to do as he liked with Ireland, would not wish, like the- 
English lady, that it were sunk in the sea for twenty-four 
hours, but would sink it,—that is, would issue an order for the 
removal of the population with just as little consideration as the 
lady made her little speech, and very often would consciously 
and while unopposed mean just as little mischief. It would 
be a ‘caprice,” like the stopping of a train, not an atrocity. 
It is usually considered that this special wilfulness or capricious- 
ness is most frequently displayed in the choice of favourites, but 
this is not invariably the case. An Oriental Prince constantly 
chooses agents from mere caprice, mere fancy, but he does not 
always dismiss them in a moment. The Minister does not fall 
out of favour until he has given some cause, by resisting the 
master’s will, and this he is very careful not todo. He rather 
assists to carry it out, and becomes one of the instruments for 
removing, not for imposing limitations on the ruler'’s fancy. In 
that case he may continue for years, the only certainty being that 
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when he falls he will fall like the late Egyptian Finance Minister, 
—in a moment, to the bottom, and for ever. 

The true sphere in which to watch the caprice of an Oriental 
Prince is finance, the way in which he will borrow and not pay, 
Squander to-day and squeeze to-morrow, fill his treasury for a 
purpose, and employ it upon some object altogether irrelevant. 
Money being now-a-days a powerful instrument, of course he 
must have it; but he does not think about it as the Western 
European thinks he does, but in fact, scarcely thinks about it at 
all. He does not look forward long enough. The Treasurer says 
there is no money, but he can anticipate revenue,—‘‘ Very good, 
anticipate revenue ;” or there is no money, but he can borrow, 
—‘‘ Very good, borrow.” The Prince does not mean to cheat 
the bondholder, any more than the peasant who is asked for an ad- 





vance, but who has to pay taxes all the same, but merely to obtain 
money to fulfil his thought, whatever it is, thoroughly and with- 
out delay. That he is eating up his capital does not occur to 
him, and would make no impression if it did. He is not willing 
anything about his capital, but only about his expenditure on the 
immediate object. ‘ How cruel not to pay us!” cry English 
bondholders, half thinking that he is torturing them deliberately. 
Not a bit of it. The Prince is not half so cruel to you as to his 
own servants, left for years without pay. We venture to say 
there is not a Prince in Asia who is not aware that a 
regularly paid army or civil service is a cheap and effective 
instrument, by the side of an unpaid one, and who does 
not wish to have it so paid. And we venture to say 
also there is not a Prince in Asia who does not now 
and then leave his soldiers and civil servants unpaid for 
months or even years at a time. A caprice has seized him, and 
the money has gone elsewhere. Pity the unfortunate Bond- 
holders! Why, the guards at his gate, the servants in his ante- 
chamber, the men on whose fidelity his very life depends, are all 
unpaid. An Asiatic will choose a doorkeeper specially to pro- 
tect him from assassination, and leave him unpaid. A corre- 
spondent of the Times remarks that the Khedive is building three 
new Palaces in out-of-the-way places, and seems to think that 
the Egyptian bondholder ought to consider that an insult, and 
the bondholder will entirely agree with him. Yet he would not 
consider it an insult if a child of eight owing him a penny, and 
having a halfpenny,'spent the halfpenny in apples. The Khedive, 
in all human probability, gives the order for his palaces to an 
architect two years in arrears, employs a contractor to whom he 
owes half a million, and orders the furniture from a firm which 
has his dishonoured acceptances in its shop-window. He does 
not think about them, who are near, and why should he think 
about the Bondholder, who is far? He is not thinking, 
as a matter of fact, about either of them, but about his 
palaces. He wants the palaces, not at that minute any- 
body’s approval. If a servant could provide for the Bonds by 
waking him when he wanted to be asleep, he would flog the servant 
for waking him, Why not? He was sleepy. We cannot help 
smiling sometimes when we see elaborate calculations as to what 
Egypt, or Turkey, or Tunis has resources to pay, unaccompanied 
by calculations as to the mood of the master of those resources 
when dividends fall due. If he can be restrained, they are useful, 
but if not, they are of no more use than calculations as to the 
number of birds’ eggs which will leave a child’s hand, unbroken. 
Just as many as she does not happen to wish to crush or to keep. 
Most of our readers will say we exaggerate, and that Princes 
cannot be so childlike as all this, but their doubts will be merely 
the doubts of an ignorance for which they are going to pay, or 
have paid, some two hundred millionsorso. ‘This Asiatic Prince 
_ may differ from that Prince in intelligence, or political know- 
ledge, or excellence of character; but as regards caprice they are 
all alike, and lending money to them is like lending birds’ eggs to 
a little child. Any impulse from within will make her forget the 
eggs, and then they will all go smash. If anybody thinks Ismail 
is different, let him think so by all means, and only just inquire, 
out of intellectual curiosity, what sum has been spent on sugar- 
refining machines for the Khedive’s estates, never put up, or to | 
be put up. One can have a caprice for a machine, as easily as for 
a new ‘ Light of the Harem.” 











MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON EQUALITY. 
R. ARNOLD'S recent panegyric on Equality, delivered at 
the Royal Institution about a fortnight ago, and pub- 
lished in the March number of the Fortnightly Review, is a model 
of style which no one could well study too carefully who wished 
to master the most effective and polished manner of delivering | 


keen, not to say brilliant, thrusts at the various sections of an 
audience which he nevertheless wished to please, and probably 
succeeded in pleasing. The theme of the lecture was the tendency 
of the great inequalities in English society ‘‘ to materialise the 
upper class, to vulgarise the middle-class, and to brutalise the 
lower class.” A contributor to our contemporary the Examiner, 
who appears to have been present, thus happily describes the 
effect produced on Mr. Arnold’s polished and crowded audience :— 
“Tt required some tact to tell an English audience to their faces that 
they were either material, or vulgar, or brutal, but Mr. Arnold was fully 
equal to the occasion. He so thoroughly succeeded in disarming his 
audience by the polite deference of his manner, that he had not to make 
a rush for the door when his lecture was concluded. He had eyen the 
audacity to stay and shake hands with some of the people whom he had 
so grossly insulted. To be sure, he did admit that there was an elect 
ew to be found even in England who had by unusual grace escaped the 
prevailing influence of our institutions, and he contrived somehow to 
convey the impression that they were all to be found within the walls 
of the Royal Institution at that moment, an adroit flattery which pro- 
bably saved him from the fate of another Orpheus at the hands of hig 
fair hearers. Still it required some courage on Mr. Arnold’s part to 
repeat his leading phrase about the effect of inequality on the varions 
classes of English society, with his eye steadily fixed upon a noble lord 
who sat in the front seat, and to turn with graceful courtesy to a dis- 
tinguished Scotch commoner when he added that all these evils of 
inequality were much worse in Scotland. Mr. Arnold might fairly 
adopt Lord Beaconsfield’s motto,—Forti nihil difficile.” 
And no doubt Mr. Arnold's criticism on the moral effect of our 
aristocracy’s inheritance of great material wealth and splendour, 
without adequate corresponding responsibilities, on the vulgarising 
tendency of our middle-class love of rank for rank’s sake, and on 
the brutalising effect on the lower class of a middle class whose 
narrow and Philistine conception of life has for them no attrac- 
tions, while the material splendour of the aristocracy is a 
distant dream that only misleads them into indulging a false 
ideal, was keen and true. But yet his lecture was not a very 
dangerous kind of intellectual sword-play for those who most 
value these inequalities, and for this simple reason,—that Mr. 
Arnold hardly once, or at least only once, struck at the origin 
of this intemperate love of inequality in England ; and in treating, 
as he did, the law of bequest as practically the root of the matter, 
he betrayed how much the ‘ material splendour’ of the aristocracy 
had dazzled his own imagination, and led him to confound effect 
with cause. We quite hold, with Mr. Arnold, that a consider- 
able reduction of the vast inequalities in fortune between 
different sections of English society, if it could be, as some 
day it certainly will be, naturally and voluntarily brought 
about, would be an immense addition to the moral force 
of English civilisation. The Psalmist who was so much 
at fault to understand the prosperity of the ungodly, would 
have been puzzled almost beyond what he could bear, if he 
had seen, as he could so often see here, a great nobleman,— 
possessing, perhaps, no small political influence and oratorical 
prestige,—increasing his vast means, the inheritance of centuries, 
by judicious gambling on the turf, while he saw at the same 
time thousands of upright labourers or artisans slaving away 
ineffectually to keep themselves out of the workhouse, and their 
wives and children out of squalor and starvation. Beholding 
such sights he would surely say,—‘‘I was grieved at the 
wicked, I do also see the ungodly in such prosperity. For they 
are in no peril of death: but are lusty and strong. They 
come in no misfortune like other folk: neither are they 
plagued like other men. And this is the cause that they are so 
holden with pride: and overwhelmed with cruelty. Their eyes 
swell with fatness: and they do even what they lust. They 
corrupt other, and speak of wicked blasphemy: their talking 
is against the most High. For they stretch forth their mouth 
unto the heaven: and their tongue goeth through the world. 
Therefore fall the people unto them: and thereout suck they no 
small advantage.” Or again, as another Psalmist, speaking of the 
same class, puts it, who evidently was specially disturbed at Mr. 
Arnold’s difficulty of the inequality of inheritances, ‘‘ They have 
children at their desire, and leave the rest of their substance for 
their babes.” But if the Psalmist had seen this, and had made again 
in modern England the reflections which he made perhaps 
three thousand years ago in Jerusalem, we do not think that he 
would have gone on with Mr. Arnold to advocate some kind 
of limitation on the liberty of bequest, as the real cure for 
such a class of evils. As we understand Mr. Arnold’s 
lecture, he puts the cart before the horse. The pleasure in 
superior wealth as such, is undoubtedly injurious to those 
who, under the pride it fosters, find their eyes swelling with 
fatness and their will doing what it lusts; and the pleasure 
in beholding it in others, is vulgarising to those who 
stupidly gaze on the material splendour above them as an 
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‘deal state, which they may enjoy with the imagination, though might almost as well assume that some approach to equality in 
they cannot enjoy it with their senses. But the pleasure in in- | power of conversation, apart from any approach to equality in the 
equality will never be removed by attempts to limit it artificially. discretion which uses such powers well, would be necessarily good. 
By all means let us get rid as soon as we can of all laws As it seems to us, mutual help, mutual trust, mutual need, 
intended to produce or protect it artificially, Such laws are ina sense which will always make equality a purely moral, and 
conceived in a wrong spirit, and are inconsistent with what ought not in any way a physical idea, is of the very essence of true 
to be the disinterested wish of all civilised men,—that so far society. Even in the French sense of the word, even in the 
as it is possible, we should refuse to enrich ourselves at the sense in which Voltaire said that the age of Louis XIV. had con- 
cost of others, and that a well-diffused though moderate | tributed to the world l'ésprit de socicté,—a most imperfect sense, we 
well-being is far more really beneficial to all, than great extremes submit,—there was no vestige of physical equality. ‘There was, 
of wealth and poverty, luxury and wart. But it is one thing to no doubt, that sense of lightness and ease, that mutual willing- 
deprecate any artificial regulation tending to foster inequality, ness of courtesy and intelligence to let every member of 
and quite another to make equality a direct and deliberate society contribute what he could to the quota of enjoyment, 
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aim, which is the drift of Mr. Arnold’s lecture. He holds | 
that the deliberate bias of the law towards equality is one | 

t secret of French civilisation ; that it is that which has 
enabled the French spirit of society to take the high rank | 
it does take in European life; ard that our social life! 
would be purified, if we made the direct attainment of 
‘equality ’ one of the great ends and aims of English legislation. 
The truth is, that Mr. Arnold appears deliberately to confound 
the spirit of true society with the spirit of equality, and to regard 
the latter as at least one true cause of the former. He says very 
finely, ‘civilisation is the humanisation of man in society,” by which 
we suppose he means the making man more truly man,—higher 
man,—by developing to the full the structural unity of society. 
That is a finesaying. And it is most true that the spirit of society 
thus developed, produces the love of a very high kind of equality, 
of that moral republicanism in which men are really ‘‘ members one 
of another.” But it is not true that equality in wealth, any more 
than equality in any other individual characteristic, can be made 
the foundation and the sine qua non of a true social spirit. We 
admit that such a social spirit is totally inconsistent with the wish 
to increase the inequalities of any kind in human society,—to 
increase the inequalities of wealth, or of education, or of enjoy- 
ment. The wish to increase such inequalities,—nay, the ab- 
sence of the wish to reduce them in an effective and fundamental 
way, is itself unsocial, or to say the truer word, un-Christian. 
But whatever we may do, inequalities of the most serious 
kind will remain,—inequalities of body and mind, in- 
equalities of property which result from such inequalities 
of body and mind, inequalities of memory, inequalities of 
fancy and imagination, inequalities of temper, inequalities of 
affection, and inequalities of will. Any attempt to reduce these 
by positive enactment from the material side may be wise, 
if they are justified by a large observation and experience ; but 
they are quite certain to be relatively ineffectual, when compared 
with the far more fruitful attempt to reduce them by inspiring 
the desire to diffuse all the best gifts as universally as they can be 
diffused ;—and such enactments may very well be positively in- 
jurious. Mr. Arnold himself admits that the external provisions 
for equal division of property in France have gone too far ; and 
certainly if they have had the effect, as is often said, of causing 
Frenchmen to limit the number of their families, they have caused 
a quantity and kind of moral evil which no amount of external | 
equality could possibly balance. 

To our minds, the defect of the lecture is that Mr. Arnold never 
tells us what he means by equality. There really is no such | 
thing,—though there is something far better, the wish to share 
as far as possible with others the full advantage of all blessings 
which are not intrinsically limited, and to hold those which are so 
limited in trust for all. The most equal society you can imagine 
is really a society in which there is no equality at all, except 
equality in the willingness to give and receive freely. Property, 
no doubt, is one of the things which cannot be shared, as air and 
light generally may be, equally by all; and no investigation is 
more difficult than that which inquires how it can best be used 
by those who have it so as to be held in trust forall. One thing only 
appears to be clear, that it is a mistake to assume that property 
is, like health, or religious feeling, or human affectionateness, or 
conscientious principle, or, to say the least, elementary educa- 











which gives the truest charm to general conversation. But even 
this is equality only in a very limited sense, since it implies 
that the wealthy in wit should give of their wealth, and the 
poor and modest only of their capacity to listen and enjoy. 
Now, if this be true social equality, why, equality in pro- 
perty, construed in the same sense, should mean the same thing, 
—that those who have a gift for property, so to speak, should use 
their property according to their gift, while those who have no 
such gift, should not be too unwilling to furnish the oppor- 
tunity for the others’ willingness to bestow. 

Take it how you will, no religious man can feel that the gospel 
of external equality will ever wield any really transforming power 
over society, such as, so far as we understand him, Mr. Arnold 
attributes to it,—while such a one will be the first to admit that the 
spirit of equality which consists in sharing equally one another's 
burdens is at the very root of the meaning of the word “society.” 
The equality we wish to see is the equality of mutual appreciation 
and mutual service,—the equality which makes of wealth and 
good descent, not obstacles to frank communication between man 
and man, but new aids to such communication; the equality 
which lets the high mental or moral gift take its natural prece- 
dence over mere material or external gifts ; the equality of defer- 
ence which all true culture implies between those capable of under- 
standing each other and contributing to each others’ enjoyment ; 
the equality of sacrifice to which true affection entitles those 
who feel it ; the equality of freedom of different consciences to 
choose for themselves the path of duty; and the equalisation, 
so far as is possible, of the opportunities of every man for 
making the most of his own gifts and powers. But beyond 
this, there is no equality of which it is possible to 
make, as Mr. Arnold does, a sort of gospel; no equality of 
external condition at which it is even right to aim, except on the 
assumption that you can first ensure a certain approximate 
equality in the power to use and apply the advantages of such 
equality of condition. And after we have done all that we can do in 
this direction,—though a great deal of the superstitious awe of rank 
will have vanished, though all the vulgar admiration of external 
wealth, as distinguished from the high capacity for using wealth, 
will have disappeared; though there will be certainly much 
more mutual respect between men of different modes of 
life, and much more power in each to help and take 
help from the other, without patronage or servility,—yet at 
the last, there will be no approximation at all to physical 
equality. ‘The foot will still be the foot, and the hand the hand, 


| and the head the head. And the eye will not say to the hand, ‘I 


have no need of thee,’ nor the hand to the feet, ‘ I have no need 
of you,’ for in a true society we must all be members one of 
another. Mr. Arnold seems to us, while possessed with a very 
healthy scorn for the gaping Philistine satisfaction in physical 
inequality, to fall a great deal too much into that French school 
of thought which regards equality as a thing which can be 
measured by law, and prptected by ‘ restrictions on bequest.’ 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 





tion, likely to be, even in thé general way, an eyua! blessing to | Srr,—The great body of Liberals continue to give Mr. Gladstone 
all whether they have or have not obtained it in the way which | their deliberate approval of what he has done, and their hearty 
would best train them to use it. Of course, it does not at all confidence as to what he may still do, in the Eastern Question ; 
follow that some limitation on the freedom of bequest might not but within the narrower sphere of Parliamentary politics there 
tend to increase the universality of men’s aptitude for a right use of | are some doubts, or more than doubts, expressed as to whether he 
property. It is quite possible that it would. It is also quite had not better have kept himself within those limits of speech and 
possible that it would not. But what we do not at all understand | action which the leaders of the Parliamentary Opposition have 
is Mr. Arnold’s apparent assumption that some approach to | accepted for themselves. He is not, 1 presume, charged with 
equality in property,—apart apparently from any approach to an | inconsistency, though, like every one else who desires the eman- 
equality in the capacity for using property,—must be good, He cipation of the subject races in Turkey, he may not restrict 
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his demands after the war as he was willing to do while a 
settlement without war was still hoped for. Nor is the com- 
plaint merely that he has urged his cause with occasional ex- 
cess of yehemence, or with misapprehension of some detail. I 
am not myself aware of any such minor fault, but if he have 
made such, it would be enough to say of Mr. Gladstone, as 
was said in justification of the far more questionable vehemence 
of Burke, that you cannot expect to have a great fire without some 
smoke. ‘The real matter is, whether Mr. Gladstone’s purpose has 
been and is right in the main, and in the main carried out in the 
right way. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at Oxford, explained clearly what 
that purpose was. He had, he said, during the last eighteen months 
been endeavouring by every means available to counteract the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Lord Beaconsfield’s policy was the main- 
tenance, by peaceable means, if possible, but if necessary, by war, 
of that diplomatic fiction, the integrity andindependence of Turkey, 
with all the too real evils to civilisation and humanity which it 
involved. If we look back on those eighteen months, we see how 
steadily and how ably that policy has been pursued, and how nearly 
it has succeeded, nay, how probable that even now it will more or 
less modify the future course of events. Nothing is now clearer 
than the way in which the Prime Minister has united his Cabinet, 
educated his party, and dominated the Opposition and the country, 
in spite of themselves, for the maintenance of this policy. ‘There 
are members of the Cabinet whose horror of the Bulgarian 
massacres was not less than that of Mr. Gladstone, yet they re- 
mained united under a chief to whom the authentic reports of 
these things were as ‘‘ coffee-house babble.” There are statesmen 
among his colleagues who devised and worked out at the Con- 
stantinople Conference a scheme by which the worst evils of 
Turkish misgovernment would have been remedied without a 
war, but they were united in accepting the Minister’s decision 
that England should not speak the word by which that scheme 
could have been peaceably put into operation. And last, not 
least, when the final prostration of Turkey before the Russian 
army seemed to have cut away the very foundation which 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy required, he has been able, after 
ridding himself of his one impracticable colleague, to 
compel the Secretary for Foreign Affairs to send the Fleet 
to Constantinople a week after he had tendered his resig- 
nation, rather than be a party to the order; to inspire his no 
less peace-loving colleagues in the House of Commons to ask 
for the Vote of £6,000,000, in the most menacing and inflammatory 
language ; to cow the leaders of the Opposition into surrender, 
and make them pass, without even a silent vote, under the Cau- 
dine Forks ; and by all these means to excite such a war-fever in 
the less sober part of the public as would, if all this could only 
have been done a little sooner, have effected the Minister’s pur- 
pose, and have carried out his policy by asecond Crimean war. 
And if the success has come too late, and Lord Beaconsfield has 
mastered his colleagues, his opponents, and the country in vain, 
itis solely because he has had throughout the long struggle to 
face, and to be baffled by, Mr. Gladstone. Other men may have felt 
as deeply as Mr. Gladstone the iniquity of crushing out every 
aspiration for freedom, or even for human existence, in the races 
subject to the Turks; other men may have seen as clearly as Mr. 
Gladstone that modern statesmanship could devise a more rational 
solution of this Eastern Question than that of the old diplomatic 
fiction ; but the final collapse at once of the Liberal leaders in 
Parliament and of those members of the Conservative Cabinet 
who had been hitherto taking every opportunity to show that 
they were really with us, has made it clear that Mr. Gladstone 
alone has possessed and has exerted during these last eighteen 
months that commanding genius of political life and action which 
could withstand and defeat Lord Beaconstield and his policy. We 
know now that the cautious reticence of our Liberal leaders has 
been the caution of weakness, not of strength, and that it was 
not in them to have led the country in rightly appreciating and 
resisting a war policy for the integrity and independence of 
Turkey. 1 do not say that all danger is past, nor that Lord 
Beaconsfield may not still sensibly affect the coming settlement 
of the Eastern Question by his strong will; but we cannot 
now have a second Crimean war, nor will the Treaty of Baden 











Party,” who complain that he does not ‘to party give u 
what was meant for mankind,” ask themselves what én 
Party did, or could do, in the supreme moment of action ; 
and what is the worth of a party organisation, if the condition. 
of its existence is that it shall draw back from action when 
that moment arrives. There is no stronger party man than 
Mr. Gladstone, but he knows that a party exists not for ite. 
own sake, but for that of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Epwarp Srracuey, 





THE CATASTROPHE IN CHINA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Though I certainly make no pretension to “ eyes that can 
penetrate far beyond ” those of others, yet I shall be glad if you 
will allow me to offer a few remarks upon your interesting article 
of last Saturday on “‘ The Catastrophe in China,” and the possible 
beneficent meanings thereof ? 

Why may we not look upon this calamity, not as the direct 
work at all of a beneficent Providence, but rather as the necessary 
punishment wrought by Providence, under the form of inexorable: 
Nature, for certain wilful stupidities and negligences? Am B 
libelling the late Canon Kingsley in suggesting that this would 
possibly have been his view of the case? If such be the right 
view of the decimation of an English village or district by 
cholera, why not also of the slaughter of a few millions of 
Asiatics by famine, just pour encourager les autres to greater 
economic wisdom, in preservation of forests, &c.? Mere magni-~ 
tude should present no difficulty in considering such questions, 

Or again, assuming the correctness of your postulate that 
this stupendous famine is the direct work of Providence, can 
we not discover a sufficient motive for it from the European 
point of view? It has always seemed to me one of the greatest 
mysteries in the providential arrangement of this world of ours. 
that nearly one-third of its population should consist of Chinese ; 
and I have been haunted for half my life with the dread of 
yet another invasion of the West by the East. And it will 
arrive some day, unless the gun of the future learn to deal with 
millions as a modern battery of Armstrong or Krupp guns would 
deal with thousands. Meantime, we have great cause to be 
thankful that it has pleased Providence that these poor wretches 
should quietly die of starvation in China, instead of swarming 
over Europe like locusts, “ eating up its people as it were bread.” 
The consumption of Europeans by their own kin is only too 
rapid and too certain at their present rate of increase. 

I prefer, however, a third view, which may be called the 
Epicurean, though I fear this is excluded by the very terms of 
your article,—it is that we have here simply one more illustra- 
tion of the magnificent prodigality of Nature, who produces 
thousands of seeds for every plant brought to maturity, thou- 
sands of ova for every animal, and that ultimately, in the struggle 
for existence, of men, as well as of other organisms, the fittest will 
survive, but that this struggle cannot be satisfactorily fought out 
without enormous numbers being engaged. 

One other point I should like to notice, if I am not already too 
tedious,—viz., the assertion in the article in question that the 
earlier history of mankind was a history of suffering. My own 
belief is that the total amount of suffering in the world is not a 
whit diminished by the diminution of wars, famines, pestilences, 
and the various other forms of physical torture, the record of 
which makes us shudder; that in fact the very civilisation which 
tends to diminish these causes of suffering diminishes also—pro- 
bably in an increased ratio—the doughness of jibre requisite for 
endurance, and therefore increases enormously the force with 
which these records appeal to modern imaginations. 

The petty trials and hardships of modern life, I venture to 
think, are for modern men more grievous to bear than the s0- 
called great calamities were for our less-refined ancestors.—I am, 
Sir, &., MALTHACOS, 





THE HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF PHYSICAL 
DEFECTS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of the 16th ult. you express a doubt 
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be as regardless of the rights and interests of the subject races | whether short-sight tends to become hereditary, and give as 
of Eastern Europe as the Treaty of Paris was. And this, I | oneof your reasons that ‘the Chinese habit of spoiling the foot 
repeat, we owe to Mr. Gladstone, without whose leadership the | has not injured the feet of any new-born baby.” I do not know 
many able and zealous men who have worked with him could! whether we have information enough on the subject to be certain 
have done nothing ; and this is his full justification for all that | of this, but if it is true, I fear we cannot reason from this to the 
he has said and done in the matter. Let those Liberals who | case of short-sight. After carefully reading Darwin’s work op 
protest that Mr, Gladstone is in danger of “ breaking up the | “The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,” 
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the conclusion from his facts respecting the hereditary transmis- 
sion of acquired-characters appears to be that they are much more 
liable to be transmitted when functionally produced than when 
produced by externally acting causes. The Chinese practice of 
crippling the feet is an externally acting cause. Short-sight, on 
the contrary, when not congenital, is a functionally produced 
character, due to the effort of the eye to accommodate itself to 
short distances. I have little doubt that a common cause, per- 
haps the commonest, of short-sight is bad print, which compels 
the reader to hold the book too near his eyes. And this cause is 
very much within the power of public authorities to control, by 
requiring school books to be in sufficiently large type. But light 
is probably another prevailing cause, and this also admits of con- 
¢rol and remedy, by every one who has the responsibility of 
providing light for study or work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOSEPH JOHN Murray. 


Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, February 25. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir, —‘“‘ Longissima ccenz spes homini,” yet one human hope there 
is which dies harder than that of being asked to stay dinner,— 


“ He thought of convincing, while they thought of dining;” 


his hope, then, could matters be so brought to issue, will outlast 
theirs. Nature herself bids me write again to you about the 
Burials Bill. ‘‘ All men have a right to be buried?” ‘Yes, and 
to be married.” ‘‘ To be buried in their national churchyards ? ” 
‘To be married in their national churches.” ‘‘ With such 
services and ministers as they may like better than the national 
ones?” ‘‘If so of burials in the churchyards, then of mar- 
riages also, equally, in the churches.” ‘But such mar- 
riages in churches would be triumphs to Liberationists, and 
pain and grief to thousands and tens of thousands of non- 
Liberationists.” ‘‘ Yes, and so also would such burials in church- 
yards.” What should be done, then? Why, that which has been 
done in the case of the marriages. Permit me, Sir, a second 
short series of sentences quasi-catechetical :— 

‘* T have a right to be married.” ‘The national churches are 
a national provision for it.” ‘‘ According to my own religion.” 
** You shall have a license for your own chapel.” (Another.)— 
‘‘ T agree with few in religion, and have no chapel, but I have a 
right to be married.” (A third.) —‘ 7 have no religion, and want 
no chapel, but I have a right to be married.” ‘‘The national 
Register offices make national provision for both of you.” 

Let those who love the large national religion make loving use 
of it. They who must have their own private religion, let them 
make their own private provision. For those who cannot or care 
not to make such provision, let there be a State burial-ground, 
corresponding to the State marriage-place, which is the Register 
Office, with an official guardian of decencies, such as the 
Registrar is. But ‘‘it seems so hard not to be buried where 
our fathers have been buried.” No harder than not to be married 
where our fathers have been married, not to worship and kneel 
at the Communion-rail where they have worshipped and knelt. 
‘* Nihil est ab omni parte beatum.” Nothing is clear gain. Even 
separation, however conscientious, has some inevitable draw- 
backs. They to whom “ brethren to dwell together in unity” is 
‘good and joyful,” what to them seems hard, yes, very hard, is 
their brethren’s separation. 

To whom (save Secularists) is the Church Burial Service a 
grievance? Who would be grieved by it, for himself or for his 
own dear ones? Who could bear, either, to use a second-class 
service over any one? Nay, let me ask my clerical brethren most 
respectfully, is not the very fear and, so to speak, horror, in cer- 
tain cases, of unsuitableness, is it not the one thing, under those 
solemn circumstances, alone most suitable? Time and again, at 
the burial of suicides, I have felt it so. 

I, for one, desire no relief for myself, no alteration (as to our 
Churchyards) for the relief of others. Nor in any event should I 


on the road leading to it. And the cemetery official will be but 
a sorry substitute for the parson of the parish,— 
«“ Whose voice went soothingly before, 
As if a shepherd led.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Selby Vicarage. F, W. Harper. 
[Mr. Harper does not see that his argument involves the pro- 
vision, at great and needless expense, of cemeteries in places 
where national burial-grounds, perfectly suitable for use as ceme- 
teries, though called Churchyards, are already open. In the case 
of marriages, which do not require large spaces, there was no 
such need, and therefore his supposed parallelism does not really 
apply.—Ep. Spectator]. 








POETRY. 





A STRANGE SINGER. 


Joy’s the shyest bird 
Mortal ever heard ; 
Listen rapt and silent when he sings ; 
Do not seek to see, 
Lest the vision be 
But a flutter of departing wings. 


Straight down out of heaven 
Drops the fiery leaven, 

Beating, burning, rising in his breast ; 
Never, never long 
Canst thou bear the song, 

All too high for labour or for rest. 


Hope can sit and sing 
With a folded wing, 
Long contented in a narrow cage ; 
Patience on the nest, 
Hour by hour will rest, 
Brooding tender things in hermitage. 


Singers true and sweet, 
Mockers bright and fleet, 
Close about thy door they flit and call ; 
One that will not stay 
Draws thy heart away ; 
Listen! listen! It is more than all. 
Cart SPENSER, 








BOOKS. 


VENEZUELA.* 

Mr. SreNce’s book comes appropriately after Mr. Brown’s British 
Guiana, to instruct us respecting an equally little known country 
which borders the colony whose wonderful mountain and mag- 
nificent waterfall were until lately hidden marvels of nature, 
Popular ignorance respecting Venezuela is described by Mr. 
Spence as being so universal, that the capital has hitherto been 
known to the average Englishman only “ by the adver- 
tisements of ‘Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,’ whilst a British Minister 
once accredited there is said to have spent two years in 
a vain search for his destination.” ‘The Land of Bolivar 
is, however, interesting in many ways apart from its poli- 
tical and financial troubles; it is a picturesque country, full 
of mineral wealth and other resources ; and Mr. Spence thinks it 
is probable that it may in time become of considerable importance 
to us, as the source whence the meat supply of our West Indian 
possessions will be derived. At present it seems that the Little 
Venetiansare very badly off for meat themselves; the continual civil 
wars, which lasted for so many years, having desolated the country in 
this respect, asin others. The soldiers killed and ate as many of the 





object to burying the Dissenters’ “refuse,” but should rejoice rather 
to render all reverence to such remains. Received or rejected, the 
national minister is the one who belongs to all, and who feels, 
therefore, and rejoices to feel, that all belong to him. 
“Nothing is clear gain,”—not the results, certainly, of a | 
successful Burials Bill. The last words in,— 
* Rattle his bones 


Over the stones, 
He is only a pauper, whom nobody owns,” 


will often have a sad suitableness at the grave-side, as well as 





cattle on the rich plains of ‘the garden of the world” as they 
could lay their hands on, and now the Republic is obliged to 
purchase herds from the banks of the Orinoco. The great valleys 
of the Tuy are almost destitute of cattle throughout the extent of 
their vast pasture-lands, ‘‘' These valleys,” says Mr. Spence, 
‘‘are so near the coast, that they could easily supply the West 
Indian markets. If those who go to breed cattle in Buenos 
Ayres, where no market exists, were to settle in the State of 























* The Land of Bolivar; or, War, Peace, and Adventure in the Republic of Venezuela. 
By James Mudie Spence, F.B.G.S8. London: Sampson Low and Vo. 
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Bolivar, there would soon be a striking change in the aspect of 
the country.” 


In the meantime, coffee and cacao-planting is a lucrative and | 


easy pursuit; cotton cultivation is prospering in the province of 
Aragua, although it is conducted in a primitive manner; and 
the coal-mines of Barcelona will do great things, when a harbour 
and a railroad shall have been made. Fora country which strikes 
one as so ‘¢remarkably young,” and whose infancy has been 
blood-stained and full of horrors—Mr. Spence might have spared 
his readers some of them without prejudice to his book,— 
Venezuela is certainly promising ; and as General Guzman Blanco 
has been peacefully succeeded in the Presidency by General 
Linares Alcantara (constitutionally elected) without a revolution, 
or any murders or other diversions, there is room to hope that 
its future may realise the expectations which its natural endow- 
ments and splendid climate legitimately inspire. The contrast 
between nature and human nature is tolerably striking every- 
where, but it impresses itself with peculiar force upon the imagi- 
nation in the case of the South-American countries, where the 
face of the earth is so very beautiful, and the civilised races (so- 
called) are so very degenerate. The Aborigines are for the most 
part harmless and amiable people ; and the Caribes of Venezuela 
(of the warlike Cumanagotas not a trace remains) form no 
exception. They are gradually disappearing, chiefly under the 
influence of drink. The author describes their peculiarities and 
customs ; one of the latter we do not remember to have seen re- 
corded of any other savage tribe. When a marriage has been 
arranged, the friends of the bride-elect assemble, ‘‘ and with much 
ceremony put her into a hammock, and give her as company for 
a certain time a quantity of live ants, wasps, centipedes, &c. If 
she bear this infliction calmly, she is considered fit for the ills, 
troubles, and petty annoyances of matrimonial life, and the 
nuptials are at once blessed by the priest.” The author adds 
that he failed to learn what happens on occasions when the 
young lady’s patience gives way. 

If we could forget that the Venezuelans whom Mr. Spence de- 
scribes as light-hearted, pleasant people, are the same who 
perpetrated in their intestine quarrels such cruelties as would 
have well become the Spaniards of the Conquest, we might be 
interested in them. The book is, however, so broken up into 
bits of description of their treachery, violence, savagery, and 
ingratitude,—the author records that Bolivar died ‘ broken- 
hearted,” in the retirement into which they drove him after he 
had won their freedom for them—alternating with their bravery, 
hospitality, intelligence, and a few other qualities, that the reader 
wavers between disgust and a hope that the Venezuelans are 
now solidly improved. Mr. Spence lived in the country for 
eighteen months, and conducted his investigations in a very 
thorough fashion; he went everywhere, he saw everything, 
he studied the people, and he even ascended the Naiguatd 
mountain, whose summit had never been reached before, 
and which the natives believed to be inaccessible, as the 
Armenians believe Ararat to be. He does not write with much 
literary skill, and he is addicted to the making of tasteless 
and pointless jokes, chiefly at the expense of the religious faith 
and practices of the Venezuelans ; but his book is a valuable and 
comprehensive work, and the appendices in particular are full of 
information concerning the ancient history, the topography, the 
natural history, the products, and the statistics of the country. 
Mr. Spence made extensive collections of various kinds during 
his stay in Venezuela; of these, perhaps, the orchids are the 
most curious to read about. On his arrival at Caracas, the first 
thing he noticed at the Hotel Saint Amand was that the balconies 
running round the courtyard were decorated with baskets of rare 
orchids ; when he visited the Saman de Giiere, the most gigantic 
tree in Venezuela (it is a thousand years old, and Humboldt wept 
over a photograph of it, in his old age remembering the wonder 
and delight with which it had inspired him sixty years before) ; 
he found all its branches studded with these strange, beautiful 
growths. There is a very beautiful bridle-path from the capital 
to the port of La Guayra, along the coast range, and as the author 
rode along it, this was one of the sights which he saw :—‘‘ On the 
north side, trees seemingly piled upon trees, and rocks upon 
rocks, covered with verdant life, formed together solid walls of 
vegetation. From some of the branches drooped down the 
wonderfully graceful vejuga, or natural rope ; whilst others were 
loaded with bunches and clusters of lovely orchidaceous parasites, 
So rare and beautiful, that an English botanist would gladly have 
risked his neck to possess them.” Among the specimens which 
Mr. Spence sent to England were numbers which bore close re- 
semblances to forms of animal life,—floral bees, doves, swans, and 





parrots, and perhaps the most interesting was a Mariposa bejuca, 
containing not less than 700 flowers, from a eoffee estate at 
Guayabo. The number of Venezuelan orchids known already to 
, the botanical world is 426, distributed in 81 genera, but so much 
of the country still remains unexplored by the scientific botanist, 
| that the number might probably be increased to 600. 
| There are at least 500 species of birds, ranging from the eagle 
| to that ‘‘ winged jewel,” the humming-bird. ‘As might be exe 
pected from the wide extent of territory,” says the author, “and 
the varieties of climate, the natural history of Venezuela embraceg 
a wide diversity of fauna. Monkeys, panthers, pumas, and wild 
' cats offer sport to those who like a dash of danger as seasoning 
to their pleasures. The dog, sloth, chiguire, stag, and a multitude 
of beasts of the field, the forest, and the mountain exist.” Fish, 
turtles, and mollusca abound ; unfortunately so do serpents and 
stinging insects. ‘‘ Oysters,” says the author, ‘are found on the 
trees ” and then he positively asserts the truth of the following :— 
‘As the branches by the side of the sea dip into the water, they 
are grasped by the oysters in a firm and friendly fashion. If any 
are wanted, it is only necessary to raise a branch out of the water 
and gather the fruit. The oyster is of a small species, but 
exceedingly good and wholesome.” 

It is difficult to realise the vastness of the country, whose inter- 
ests, all told, are so insignificant in proportion to its magnitude ; 
but Mr. Spence tries to give us a notion of it, by telling 
us that Venezuela covers the same extent of superficial area 
as France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, Portugal, 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Its 
coast-line extends over 1,000 miles, it has three mountain 
systems, it is bountifully watered, it has two magnificent lakes, 
A drawing, in the book, of Maracaybo, gives a notion of 
an extremely beautiful scene. It is divided into cold, 
temperate, and warm districts, and into agricultural, pastora}, 
and forest lands. Of the third division the author says:— 
“Tt extends from the Savannas to the frontiers of Brazi} 
and of Columbia, and to the Esequibo. Here are rivers with dark 
waves, and without insects ; rivers of clear water, swarming with 
animal life ; rivers that are rushing torrents, bordered by gloomy 
forests, alive with wild beasts. ‘Those darksome shades have 
scarcely ever been trodden by a white man’s foot, and the songs 
of their countless birds have fallen only on the Indian’s ear.” The 
vegetable wealth of Venezuela is very great, and it abounds in 
mineral riches. All this, with the pastoral potentialities, and a 
population of (‘‘ probably ”) two millions! Half the population 
of London to develop the resources of such a country! Mr. 
Spence goes fully into details of the division of the States, the: 
method of government, the condition of commerce and educa- 
tion, and the financial prospects of the country. We derive 
from his description that it would be a fine field for emigra- 
tion, but we are almost afraid to say so, in the face of the 
frequent warnings against the South-American Republics, from the: 
emigration point of view, which areaddressed to the English people. 
The handsome little capital, Caracas, twenty-five miles inland, 
with a magnificent background of mountains, has a climate of 
perpetual spring, a clear atmosphere, and pure and delicious air. 
The inhabitants are sociable, and life is pleasant there; en- 
tertainments are numerous, and of a gushing kind, according to 
this :—‘‘ In the Republic, breakfasts and dinners partaking of @ 
public character, and even simple gatherings of friends and re- 
lations, are generally accompanied by speeches and improvised 
poetry, sometimes serious and sometimes amusing, but always 
serving to prevent the occasion from becoming a mere matter of 
gastronomic enjoyment.” ‘The morals of the capital, it seems, 
leave more to be desired than its manners, and a sense of humour 
is apparently as characteristic of the people as a tendency to 
revolution. 

The personal narrative, which forms a large, but desultorily 
distributed portion of Mr. Spence’s book, so that the reader 
does not exactly know where he is at times, is spirited and 
interesting ; and the sketch of the career of the ‘ Illustrious 
Liberator,” Simon Bolivar, is written with an almost in- 
fectious enthusiasm. It is a pity the author has admitted 
the portrait of his hero (taken in his forty-fifth year), for it 
is a melancholy-mad face. Bolivar was a truly great man, and 
here in three lines we find the record of one of his best deeds :— 
‘¢ The name of the country of which he was summoned to assume 
the Dictatorship—Peru—was changed to Bolivia” [either it 
has been changed back again, or the compliment did not impress 
itself on geographical mankind], ‘‘ and a million of dollars was 
voted to him. He purchased with the money the liberty of one 
thousand slaves.” The ascent of the Silla, and afterwards the 
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far more difficult ascent of the Naiguatd, form{the subjects of two 
highly interesting narratives. These achievements won much | 
fame and public favour for the author and his party, and have 
been celebrated in prose and verse by the literati of Venezuela. 
The author is very good-humoured about his sufferings from | 
thirst and exhaustion while descending the mountain, but it is | 
plain that only his enviable faculty of recruiting nature by a| 
yoluntary sleep at need prevented his paying with his life for the | 
honour of being the first who ever set foot on that peak of 
Naiguatd, 9,430 feet above the level of the sea. 





DR. FARRAR’S “* ETERNAL HOPE.’* 


Canon Farrar preached in Westminster Abbey towards the 
close of last year a series of Sermons on the prospects of mankind 
in the future life. These discourses seem to have excited con- 
siderable hostility in certain quarters. ‘They were supposed to be 
adverse to the dogma of the endless punishment of the wicked, 
a dogma to which many sincere believers cling with a passionate 
earnestness, partly due to a genuine belief in its moral efficacy, 
partly to an unacknowledged conviction of its failing hold on 
the Christian conscience. Hostility of this kind naturally dis- 
played itself in many misrepresentations. Canon Farrar was 
affirmed to have committed himself to statements which he had 
never made, and which did not represent his real belief. He has 
now, to set himself right both with friends and opponents, 
published his discourses, under the title of Eternal Hope. It 
will now be readily understood what the book is, and what it 
isnot. It is not a formal theological treatise, such as we have to 
speak of, works which represent three phases of belief, in Mr. 
Oxenham’s Catholic Eschaiology, Mr. Jukes’s M—estitution of All 
Things, and Mr. Cox’s Salvator Mundi. It is a courageous 
assertion of hopes which thousands cherish, with a reserve which 
almost amounts to cowardice. Sermons, hastily composed, and 
published as they were delivered, are naturally popular rather 
than scientific. ‘They are highly rhetorical, a quality which 
possibly subserved the purpose for which they were composed, but 
certainly does not add to their theological value. Canon Farrar, 
indeed, has not a precise doctrinal proposition to put forward. 
He does not accept the dogma of Universalism, holding that we 
have no grounds for positively affirming such a belief, whatever 
our hopes may be about the ultimate destiny of all men; nor 
does he accept the theory of conditional immortality—a theory 
which, though it certainly solves in a rough-and-ready fashion 
some stupendous difficulties, seems radically opposed to the 
Christian conception of humanity. Philosophy may well believe 
in a superior order of souls capable of immortal existence, and 
calmly consign to annihilation, — 
“The common rout, 

That wandering loose about, 

Grow up and perish, as the summer fly,— 

Heads without name, no more remembered.” 

But spiritual equality is of the very essence of the Gospel. Dr. 
Farrar, indeed, assumes an attitude that is chiefly negative. When 
we say this, we do not in the least mean to depreciate the value of 
his utterances. A negative is surely that which best befits our 
almost absolute ignorance. The Universalist, laying down the 
dogma that God is, so to speak, bound to save those who 
obstinately resist His saving influences, and the Calvinist 
restricting within the narrowest limits the operation of the 
divine grace, are both, though not with equal offence, presump- 
tuously dogmatic. On the other hand, it is well that some one 
should come forward and boldly denounce a teaching which daily 
revolts more and more the better-instructed conscience of Chris- 
tian belief. Already the most vehement assertors of endless pun- 


greatest pleasure the bold and manly protest which Dr. Farrar 
makes in these sermons against an “‘ economy ” of this kind. We 
cannot do better than quote a passage which occurs, not in the 
sermons, where it would have seemed too personal, but in the 
notes which Dr, Farrar has appended to them :— 


“ Thank God, my own hopes of seeing God’s face for ever hereafter do 
not rest on ten times refuted attempts to read false meanings into the 
Greek lexicon, in order to support a system far darker than St. Augus- 
tine’s, from whose mistaken literalism it took its disastrous origin. But 
here I declare, and call God to witness, that if the popular doctrine of 
Hell were true I should bo ready to resign all hope, not only of a 
shortened but of any immortality, if thereby I could save, not millions, 
but one single human soul from what fear, and superstition, and ignorance, 
and inveterate hate, and slavish letter-worship, have dreamed and taught 
of Hell. I call God to witness that so far from regretting the pos- 
sible loss of some billions of «ons of bliss by attaching to the word 
aiaves & sense in which scores of times it is undeniably found, I would 
here, and now, and kneeling on my knees, ask Him that I might die as 
the beasts that perish, and for ever cease to be, rather than that my 
worst enemy should endure the hell described by Tertullian, or Minucius 
Felix, or Jonathan Edwards, or Dr. Pusey, or Mr. Furniss, or Mr. Moody, 
or Mr. Spurgeon, for one single year. Unless my whole nature were 
utterly changed, I can imagine no immortality which would not be 
abhorrent to me, ifit were accompanied with the knowledge that millions 
and millions and millions of poor suffering wretches—some of whom on 
earth I had known and loved—were writhing in an agony without end 
or hope.” 

Besides the Sermons, Dr. Farrar’s volume contains some interest- 
ing and valuable matter. There isa brief sketch of the eschatologi- 
cal opinions in the Church, and a thorough criticism of the language 
employed by Scripture in reference to this subject. We have 
also a notable letter from Professor Plumptre, dealing with the 
teaching of Bishop Butler on the future life. When the greatest 
theologian that the English Church has produced uses such lan- 
guage as this,— 

‘‘ Virtue, to borrow the Christian allusion, is militant here, and various 
untoward accidents contribute to its being often overborne ; but it may 
combat with greater advantage hereafter, and prevail completely, and 
enjoy its consequent rewards in some future states. Neglected as it is, 
perhaps unknown, perhaps despised and oppressed here, there may be 
scenes in eternity lasting enough, and in every way adapted to «fford it 
a sufficient sphere of action; and a sufficient sphere for the natural 
consequences of it to follow in fact...... And one might add, 
that suppose all this advantageous tendency of virtue to become effect 
amongst one or more orders of vicious creatures, in any distant scene or 
period throughout the universal kingdom of God, this happy effect of 
virtue would have a tendency, by way of example, and possibly in other ways, 
to amend those of them who are capable of amendment, and being re- 
covered to a just sense of virtue. If our notions of the plan of Provid- 
ence were enlarged in any sense proportionable to what late discoveries 
have enlarged our views with respect to the material world, representa- 
tions of this kind would not appear absurd or extravagant,” 

—those who are least disposed to venture beyond the limits of 
authority may gain courage to protest against the horrors of the 
so-called popular theology. 


THE LAWS OF FESOLE.* 
‘‘ Ix the centre of Florence the last great work of native Etruscan 
architecture, her Baptistery, and the most perfect work of 
Christian architecture, her Campanile, stand within a hundred 
paces of each other; and from the foot of that Campanile, the 
last conditions of design which preceded the close of Christian 
art are seen in the dome of Brunelleschi. Under the term ‘ Laws 
of Fésole,’ therefore, may be most strictly and accurately 
arranged every principle of Art, practised at its purest source, 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century inclusive.” Such is 
Mr. Ruskin’s explanation of the name which he has chosen to 
give to his new treatise upon the elementary principles and prac- 
tice of drawing and painting, and we have prefixed it to our 








| notice of the first part of this work, as the readiest means of ex- 


plaining a somewhat unintelligible title to our readers. We shall 





ishment have advanced from the position which their predecessors 
took, and saw no harm in taking up. 
no longer write in his diary that he h 
on the mercy of God in damning little infants, and both Mr. 
Spurgeon and Mr. Moody would probably hesitate to affirm 
that the chief enjoyment of the blessed will be in contem- 
plating the sufferings of the lost; but a great deal yet re- 
mains to be done in this way. Men make statements which 
they do not themselves believe, or believe only with 
restrictions which rob them of nine-tenths of their force, 
because they are afraid to face the consequences, or fancied | 
consequences, of a more candid course. In spite of all the ex- | 
periences of the past, they still cling to a belief in the deterrent | 
power of wholesale denunciations of hell. We hail with the 


hed in Westminster Abbey, November and 


| 
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not attempt in this notice to criticise these principles at any 


The bitterest Calvinist would | ¢2gth, nor should we be justified in so doing, as the present 

ad spent an hour in meditating | pamphlet of fifty pages is but the twelfth part of the projected 

| work ; but as, to use again our author’s own words, the system 

t 

| adverse, to that which has been for some years instituted in our 

| public schools of art,” and as he lays down the errors of the pre- 

| vailing system in his preface, we wish to examine briefly the 

reasons he gives for dissenting from this system, and for adopting 
the one of which the earliest elements are here expressed. 


aught herein ‘differs in many points, and in some is directly 


For when an author has attained to the pre-eminence in 


jany subject which Mr. Ruskin has justly attained by his 
writings on art, there is always danger of great numbers of 
8 
a 


tudents, and persons of even lesser knowledge, being easily led 
way by him to the adoption of a new system, and perhaps the 
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more easily so, if it runs contrary to established theories. It is | latter half of the accusation, we can only suppose that it arises 
80 difficult to believe that our favourite guide in matters artistic | from ignorance on Mr. Ruskin’s part of what is being taught, It 
can be wrong, when he leaves the chair of judgment upon | is in no sense of the word true in the smallest degree, and to thig 
painter’s work, and assumes that of teacher of the manner in | we can pledge ourselves from personal experience. Neither in the 
which that work is to be produced. But in the inception of any Academy, Kensington, or the Slade schools is it the case that the 
new theory of production there are two questions which deserve | texture of the shadow is approved without regard to its place or 
careful consideration, first, whether the system be possible, next, | depth; such a doctrine is too absurd even to be maintained fora 





whether it be advantageous, and it must be noticed that even if the 
first question be answered in the affirmative, it is necessary that 
the second receive an indubitable assent, for if the advantage be 
not clear and great, there must always remain a presumption in 
favour of the older system, which has stood the test of experience, 
and whose merits and demerits are fully known. We proceed, 
then, first to state, and if possible answer the objections which 
Mr. Ruskin makes to the ordinary style of art-teaching, and then 
to say a few words upon the one by which he wishes to replace it. 
The two charges which Mr. Ruskin brings against the Art Schools 
are first, their forbidding accuracy of measurement; and second, 
the enforcement of finished drawings in light and shade, before 
the student has acquired delicacy of sight enough to observe their 
gradations. With regard to the first of these, he observes that the 
student, after guessing at the size of objects, finishes his inaccurate 
drawing to the end, and his mind is thus during the whole progress 
of his work accustomed to falseness in every contour; and again, 
that a fine work of art “differs from a vulgar one by subtleties of 
line, which the most perfect measurement is not alone delicate 
enough to detect, but to which precision of attempted measure- 
ment directs the attention, while the secularity of boundaries 
within which maximum error must be restrained enables the hand 
gradually to approach the perfection which instruments cannot.” 
To the first part of this accusation the answer is a very simple 
one,—that supposing the student to be learning froin the antique 
cast, as is the common practice in schools, accuracy of measure- 
ment is practically impossible. Not to speak of the mad con- 


moment, and any one who maintained it in any of these three 
| great schools would not be able to remain there, either as a student 
or master. 

That South Kensington especially, did at one time carry the 
| manipulation of chalk drawings to an absurd extent, several monthg 
being no uncommon time to spend over one figure, is no doubt true, 
and true also that such work is still carried on to far too great 
an extent, both there and at the Academy ; but it must be borne 
in mind that these elaborate drawings are not allowed to be made 
before the student has been practised in the gradations of light 
and shade, by a varied course of casts of leaves and ornament, 
which are in their turn preceded by a long course of outline, 
It is difficult to see why the next step to outline-drawing from 
the flat, should not be careful outline of ornament and the appli- 
cation of shade to simple forms ; and the error, if any, consists 
in not allowing the student to rest satisfied with the broad effects 
of light and shadow. But such a course of instruction as this 
last is actually given at the Slade Schools at University College, 
where the students are encouraged to produce drawings as little 
elaborate in texture as can be conceived, and where the average 
time of a drawing from the antique certainly does not exceed 
two days. In this school the masters are perfectly satisfied with 
a correct outline and the main shadows and light, trusting to time 
and practice for the minuter details of gradation. 

On the third error of which Mr. Ruskin speaks we shall not 
dwell, for it is concerned with the element of Design, and that is 
too wide a field for us to enter on in an article like the present, 
As, moreover, he says that design can only be taught by Heaven, 





fusion which would ensue if the half-dozen students who were | 
drawing the same statue were to be measuring it constantly, it is | the only error in the case is the attempt on the part of our Schools 
evident that even if they did so it would not help their drawing. | to give any instruction in it,—a good-natured mistake on their 


What use would it be in nineteen cases out of twenty for the | part, which we can readily pass over. 
student to know the exact height and breadth of any limb or| We have dwelt thus long on the charges of Mr. Ruskin against 


feature, when that limb and feature have to be seen under modi-| Art Schools, because we know from personal experience that 
fications of shade and position which alter the real size materially ? | there are in those schools hundreds who respect his teaching ; and 
A student may and ought to know the real size of the features | we would, if possible, prevent any such from being led to throw 
and limbs, but it is only that he should know their relation to | hurriedly aside his daily practice in despair; for that is really 
each other. The only measurement which can be of practical the root of the matter. Teaching like this later teaching of Mr. 
service is the measurement of the proportions, commonly done by | Ruskin’s induces despair more than any other feeling, and what 
holding up the pencil at arm’s length ; and measurementof this kind, | is worse, gives you nothing definite to grapple with. 

and that of the plumb-line, is not only allowed, but actually en-| What does this book teach as elementary exercises? ‘The 
forced in all the schools we have ever heard of or seen. Nor is it an | drawing of elaborately divided squares, ellipses, and circles, with 
accurate statement to say that the student finishes his inaccurate | rulers and compasses; and with all this apparatus of diagonals 
drawing to the end, or at least, if he does so, he does so in spite ; and parallelograms and curves, with as many letters thereto as & 
of, and not because of, his school teaching. Never to shade an | difficult proposition in Euclid, we have as a result St. George's 





inaccurate outline, might be called one of the chief axioms of Fine- 
Art schools, and the only sense in which the drawing can be called 
inaccurate when finished, is in its deviating more or less from those 
subtleties of line which Mr. Ruskin tells us no measurement can 
detect. Again, if we look to the end of art-teaching, what 
isit? Surely to produce an approximately correct rendering of 
facts, not to produce a record mathematically accurate, as, for 
instance, an architect’s plan; and this close approximation to 
truth can, in our opinion, be better learnt by a gradual education 
of the eye, than by an education of the mind and hand, in which 
the different parts of the object shall be put together piece by 
piece, like mosaic work. The subtleties of contour which no 
measurement can detect, may be and in fact are reproduced by 
the gradual instruction of the hand by the eye, the gradual habit of 
detecting falsities of curve, and seizing the true lines of structure, 
which is gained so thoroughly by the ordinary school-of-art 


methods. Why place in the student's path, which issurely adifficult | 
one enough already, another obstacle, the obstacle of absolute | 


correctness, when, as soon as his education becomes at all 
advanced, you will have to teach him that absolute correctness is 
an absolutely unattainable thing, if, indeed, it exist at all ? 

Let us now proceed to the second of Mr. Ruskin’s charges 
against ordinary teaching; and here to some extent we sympa- 
thise with him. He complains that students are forced to 
produce finished drawings in light and shade before they have 
acquired sufficient knowledge to know their gradations, and 
he adds that at present the ‘‘ only virtues required in shadow are 
that it shall be pretty in texture and picturesquely effective, and 
it is not thought of the smallest consequence that it should be in 
the right place or of the right depth.” 


Now, with regard to this | 


Shield, with a slight disquisition on ‘‘ honour points,” &c. This 

is the question at issue,—whether it is necessary, to learn drawing, 
| that one should begin in this fashion, with a kind of bastard 
| geometry ; and as far as we can see, it is a question to be answered 

strictly in the negative. Give any ordinary boy with a taste for 

drawing, the diagrams and explanations thereto in this 

pamphlet, as first exercises, and we believe that in nine cases 

of ten he would give drawing up in disgust. For it must 

be noticed that the author has made these first exercises, at 

least so it appears to us, intentionally repulsive, from a notion 

that if the student will not overcome such repulsion, he is not 

worthy to be taught. This appears to us to be a totally false 
' plan, and for this reason, that the artistic mind is essentially a 
mind which revolts from formule of every kind; its essence and 
its strength lie in its freedom,—once cramp it to a certain line of 
formulated method, and it fails and falters. So much is this the 
case, that the methods of art itself are always exciting resistance 
and revolt, and generally with good effect. To take, then, 
a mind of this stamp, and say, “I will teach you to draw, but 
you must wade with me through a slough of instrument-using, and 
measuring, and calculating, none of which will be of the slightest 
use to you in the after-time,—indeed, most of which it will be your 
business to forget as soon as possible,”—to say this, which is 
practically what Ruskin says in this treatise, is, we think, to put 
too great a strain upon any one’s faith and patience, not to men- 
tion the risk, that when you have educated your student to the 
mechanical perfection in pen and ink work which you require, you 
find that his artistic feeling has somehow evaporated in the process, 
and you have left only an excessively skilful puzzle-maker, without 
life or energy. To hold forward at first to the beginner the tremen- 
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dous difficulties he will have to encounter, to thrust upon bis spirit, 
already depressed enough with ignorance and incapacity, a species 
of work so dry, dead, and unpalatable, that neither its cause nor its 
intention is perceptible to him, to confine him to a medium (pen and 
ink) which is admittedly to the unskilled the most difficult of any, 
and to do all this without a word of explanation or a hint of en- 
couragement, seems to us as unpractical and unscientific a method 
of teaching drawing as could well be devised. It may well be 
that in the second and other later numbers Mr. Ruskin will 
become more lenient to his pupils, but if he be wise, and wishes 
his work to be of practical service, he will in later editions remove 
from the back of his followers the exceedingly heavy burden which | 
he lays upon them in this first portion of the Laws of Fésole. 





A BROAD CHRISTIAN.* 


hard, was nicknamed ‘Old Mariner,” hoaxed his tutors, 
played cards on Sundays, and was selected as best man of his 
year to deliver the valedictory address on leaving. From the 
moment, however, that serious responsibility came on him he 
rose to the circumstances, managed his immense affairs with 
singular industry and ability, and not only paid all his relatives 
all they were legally entitled to, but shared with them profits of 
land sales, which more than doubled their fortunes. Once only 
was he in any serious difficulty, notwithstanding his enormous 
speculative dealings in land, and his apparently reckless expendi- 
ture in heating the many philanthropic irons which he kept 
always in the fire. On that occasion, in 1837, his father’s old 
partner, John Jacob Astor, lent him a quarter of a million 
dollars, without caring to require the security of a previous 
deposit of deeds, which part of the transaction was, in fact, by 
mistake not completed for weeks. It would be impossible to 


Tur remarkable band of men who helped to make one side of give any higher proof of the estimation in which Gerrit Smith 
the most important and interesting page in recent American was held in his State as a man of business and a man of his 
history is beginning to break up. A few weeks since we | word. 
were noticing the memoir of Levi Coffin, the quiet, humorous, It would seem, however, that the constraint which he put upon 
brave old Quaker, President of the Underground Railway. To- himself, from the time he was twenty-one, in business matters, 
day this volume reminds us of the death of another of the leading | required to be eased off in other directions. So he gave away hia 
Abolitionists, who has gone to his rest full of years and honours. | well-earned land and money with a lavishness which made average 
There is probably no public man who in his life-time so puzzled , people look on him as a dangerous oddity, and sham philanthrop- 
and exasperated his fellow-man as Gerrit Smith, and having ever | ists, schemers, and swindlers as their legitimate prey. He kept 
since the Free-soil struggle in Kansas shared these feelings—mixed | open house literally, turning no one from his door, and as Peter- 
with a somewhat unwilling admiration, which, in spite of our- | borough became a well-known station of the Underground Rail- 
selves, would assert itself in our minds—we turned with more | way, there was generally a sprinkling of blacks at his table. With 
than usual curiosity to this volume, and on the whole have been | whom Judges, Congress-men, ministers of all denominations, and 
well repaid. For the character of the man is there. You can | travellers of all ranks, who were his constant guests, had to sit 


scarcely fail to get a clear idea of him out of it, and that is, per- 
haps, all that one has a right to look for. At the same time, 


down, whether they liked or no. And it seems to us a singular 
testimony to the power and charm of the man’s character that 


| 
| 








we must protest against Mr. Frothingham’s method. He tells us though his house at Peterborough was clean out of the world— 
that for his purpose dates are of no consequence, and instead of a ‘nine miles from a railway—though there was no drop of alcoholi¢ 
consecutive narrative gives a series of studies of his subject, | liquor to be had there, and a certainty of meeting very queer folk, 
under the heads, “‘ Humanity,” “Slavery,” “Religion,” “'Tem- | yet that it never ceased to exercise an attraction for well-to-do 
perance,” &c. He is a practised writer, who handles his most | and cultivated people. 
objectionable method with considerable skill, and as we have| The same characteristic runs through all his efforts for social 
already admitted, has achieved his end. But this building-up a reform. Not satisfied with the ordinary machinery of the Tem, 
human figure by fitting it together piece by piece under our eyes, | perance Societies—which, however, he munificently supported— 
instead of letting it grow as nature intended, is an experiment we he started “‘ the Anti-Dram-Shop party,” and declared that the root 
never wish to see repeated. | of the matter would never be reached till the use of spirits was 
Gerrit Smith, unlike most of his fellow-workers, was a rich | publicly declared and confessed to be immoral. His thorough- 
man from his birth. His father, Peter, had been partner with | ness and trustfulness are amusingly illustrated by the story of his 
John Jacob Astor in the fur trade, in the conduct of which they | efforts to shut up the one tavern in Peterborough. How he 
used to visit the Indian territory, which then ran up to the | built an excellent temperance hotel at his own end of the town, 
suburbs of Albany, the State capital of New York. ‘This partner- | fitted it with every convenience and luxury, and after several 


ship was successful, and on its dissolution Astor took to buying hosts had failed sold it to a General who had been in his employ- 





city lots in New York, while Peter turned his attention to wild | 


lands, and became the owner, by purchase from the State, of 
vast tracts in Oneida, Madison, and other counties towards the 
north-west. Peter was a shrewd trader, with a morbid conscience, 
who tried to ‘‘ply the business of two worlds at once,” with one 
eye on business and the other on salvation. 
struggle is expressed with unconscious humour,—“ Oh! what 
pains do the people of God take to cause me to see and pursue 
the right way. How vile, how hardened I must be!” “ Just now 
saw two smart Vermonters going as settlers on Hoffmann town- 
ship. They give me $20 an acre.” (Peter had never given more 
than $8 40, rarely more than $3.) ‘I am very much worried 


and fatigued ; very little attention to make me comfortable at | 


this tavern. Ob, may I be resigned to all my trials! Give me, 
Heavenly Father, a contented mind,” &e. (p. 11.) 

Peter continued to acquire more land, and to become more 
morbid about his chances in another world, till 1818, when he re- 
tired from business altogether, and picked out Gerrit, his 
younger son, as the one who could carry on his affairs. To him 
he made over all his estate, charged heavily for himself and the 
other children. So, at the age of twenty-one, Gerrit Smith found 
himself the Jargest landowner in the States. When he graduated 
at Hamilton College, some eighteen months earlier, his dearest 
friend had presented him with a book inscribed to his “sincere, 
affectionate, sentimental, poetic, ambitious, superior-minded, 
noble, generous, honest, honourable, jealous, deceitful, hoax- 
ing, partial, epicurean, gambling Smith, as token of high 
esteem’? (p. 24), and the cataract of incongruous epithets 
shows how well his chum appreciated him. He was a 
big-boned, handsome, rollicking lad, full of cleverness and 
good impulses of all kinds, who read hard and played 


* Gerrit Smith: a Biogra; y. By O. B, Frothisgham. N. York: Dams ; 
London: Sampson Low mn» 1878. a a : 





In his journal, the | 


ment,—a smart man, who bought the rival tavern also, shut it up, 
| transferred the licence, and brought the mystery of iniquity to 
Gerrit’s own door, so that he had to repurchase his own tavern at 
a ruinous advance of price—will be found in the chapter on 
‘‘ Temperance,” and is instructive reading. (p. 115.) 

Then he was a strong believer in the equality of the sexes, and 
his daughter was the first to ‘‘ discard the trailing skirt.” (p. 123.) 
But he seems to have puzzled even Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony 
by such sentiments as “‘ Heaven speed the day when man shall 
be expected to blush as quick and as deep as woman at every 
degree of iniquity ;” and again, ‘‘ Female modesty ! female deli- 
cacy! I would I might never again hear such phrases. There is 
but one standard of modesty and delicacy for men and women, 
and as long as different standards are tolerated both sexes will 
be perverse and corrupt. It is my duty to be as modest and 
delicate as you are, and if your modesty and delicacy may excuse 

you from making a public speech, then may mine excuse me from 
making one.” 

He became very earnest in religion almost as soon as he had 
left college, and started as a Calvinistic Methodist. It did not 
take him long to shake off these fetters, and by the time he was 
forty he had arrived at a point when nothing but founding a 
new Church would content him. So he started one at Peter- 
borough, on the lines of two resolutions,—(1), ‘That the division 
of Christians into rival sects or parties is un-Scriptural and wicked ; 
and (2), that a common Christianity and a common Church 
should take the place of the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian, 
and other sects, which now divide, and afflict, and corrupt Zion.” 
(p. 55.) He was, of course, denounced as “‘ making war on the 
Churches of God,” but preached and prayed away in his own 
church at Peterborough, regardless of them all, going in manfully 

for Christianity as he understood it, and proclaiming that “no 
| man’s religion is better than his politics. His religion is pure 
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whose politics are pure, whilst his religion is rascally whose ment in them—a thing not easy to get—and are full of individual 
politics are rascally.” (p. 72.) character. Leech and Cruikshank should be taken as models of 
He was not amongst the earliest Abolitionists, perhaps because slight shading. With them every line tells and is meant, and 
his father had held slaves, and his wife was from Maryland, but none could be spared without damaging the whole. (It must of 
contented himself with supporting the ‘ American Colonisation course be borne in mind that while lithography encourages hap. 
Society” of Clay and his friends, till 1835. In that year he hazard scratchiness of execution, it also exaggerates it.) 
attended an anti-slavery meeting at Utica, which was broken up The first picture, ‘‘The Exclusive Hunt,” is first-rate in the 
by rioters. (Gerrit Smith and his wife went home staunch Aboli- grouping, and tells its own tale too, but one remarks even here 
tionists. He summoned a convention at once at Peterborough, the two faults of execution that run through the whole book,—the 
and threw himself iato the conflict with his usual energy. He carelessness of the shading of the horses before alluded to, and a 
spent untold sums in fighting the battle in the Law Courts and the weakness in their legs, which are often too small and slight for the 
Press, in buying the freedom of many slaves, and assisting the stamp of horse, and are sometimes wanting in good drawing 
escape of many more. He broke open the prison of Syracuse, and foreshortening. It may be remarked that these faults are 








at the head of a mob, to rescue a slave named Jerry, 
who had been captured without a warrant ; started at two 
hours’ notice for Toronto to act (successfully) as counsel for 


especially noticeable in the more finished drawings ; those animals 
which are merely indicated by a few lines are always capital, 
| Here, again, study of Leech is to be recommended ; only per. 


Anderson, a fugitive slave who had stopped at his house, and | haps his horses’ legs are exaggerated in their bone and muscle, 
whom his master was claiming in Canada, under the Ashburton | but this is a fault on the right side. In this first picture, of “‘ The 
Treaty (p. 117); and was the warm friend and munificent sup- | Exclusive Hunt,” the faces are very clever, the different expres. 
porter of John Brown, in the Free-soil war in Kansas. So when | sions, supercilious, merely curious, or downright insolent, are well 
at last, in 1852, he was elected to Congress as an Independent, | given ; ‘‘the shy stranger” evidently wishes himself anywhere 





beating both Whigs and Democrats, he was welcomed by Sumner, 
Seward, Jay, and the whole anti-slavery party as a new tower of 
strength. Their disappointment was proportionately great when 
he refused to join the opposition to allowing a vote to be taken on 
the Nebraska Bill, on the ground that it was a breach of principle 
for a minority to thwart the will of the majority (though he went 
with them on the final and unsuccessful division), and supported 
the slaveowners’ proposal to annex Cuba, on the ground that 
annexation would be the easiest way to emancipation in the island. 
Moreover, he kept open house at Washington, inviting every Mem- 
ber of the House, Whig, Democrat, Republican, Pro-slavery man, 
and Aboiitionist in turn, to his temperance dinners. What could 
be done with such a man? As the New York Times (p. 213) and 
other justifiably furious journals wrote it was ‘‘mere wan- 
tonness,” ‘‘ idle nonsense,” to send such a man to take part in 
practical legislation. So Gerrit himself seems to have felt, for he 
resigned at the end of his first year, and went back to the home 
where he could go to bed at nine or ten and rise with the birds. 
There he lived on, ‘in a state of political hallucination,” as Mr. 
Thurlow Weed said (p. 227), through the war, a leading Abo- 
litionist who was reasonable towards the South, but stern for 
putting down the rebellion ; and at the end of it, with Horace 
Greeley (with whom he had quarrelled desperately in print), stood 
out for conciliation and reconstruction, and became bail for Jeff 
Davis. He filled the cup of his political iniquities in the eyes of 
Sumner and other old friends by voting for General Grant’s 
second term in 1872, but retained their personal regard and affec- 
tion notwithstanding all his vagaries. And no one can doubt, 
we think, after reading this book, that had he had a gleam of 
humour and of diffidence, a modicum of reticence and patience, 
and the good-fortune not to live in a back settlement where he 
was a little king, he might have left a record of enduring 
influence on the history of the great Republic, and not merely 
an interesting, somewhat bewildering, and pathetic psychological 
study. 





CANTERS IN CRAMPSHIRE.* 


Canters in Crampshire is an amusing volume of sketches and 
adventures in the hunting-field, drawn with great spirit, a keen 
sense of humour and fun, and no lack of observation. ‘They 
seldom need the few words of explanation which accompany them, 
to tell their story. But Canters in Crampshire is a book to which 
it is exceedingly difficult to do entire justice, from the fact of its 
being so suggestive of Leech and his hunting scenes that it is 
impossible to look through it without comparing it almost involun- 
tarily with his; and in excellence of accurate drawing, it does not 
come near his standard. Indeed, G. Bowers almost invites com- 
parison, by subjects such as ‘* Convenience of Hunting by Rail,” 
which is almost a ditto of one of Leech’s. In this voluntary or 


involuntary comparison to Leech, the author is necessarily | 


placed at a great disadvantage, for one is first struck by the in- 
feriority—we mean in good, firm drawing, where each line has 
its own place and value,—and one is apt to overlook the indi- | 
vidual merits of a book which shows great cleverness and | 
considerable originality. The shading of the horses is | 
weak. It seems scratched on haphazard, and without | 
due attention to the anatomy of the animal, which is the | 
more to be regretted, because the horses have plenty of move- 








* Canters in Crampshire. By G. Bowers. London: Chatto and Windus. J 


else, but does his best to look unconcerned, while his horse fidgets 
and paws the ground, much to his master’s discomfort, whose 
| only wish for the present is to be unremarked and left alone. 
| We have no fear for him when once started, for he sits well, and 
evidently means going. We find many well-known types of 
sportsmen in Canters in Crampshire, from the “‘ born sportsman” 
and keen “ stagger,” evidently a pervert from fox-hunting, owing 
to a whole season of blank days, to the ‘‘ Cockney stagger ” and 
‘* holiday nags,”” among which are some capital sketches, especially 
the picture of the young lady’s doubtful pleasure, of the sweep on 
the cart-pony, and of a small boy kicked off his donkey. The 
expression of the horse in ‘‘ Heavy-weight in Difliculties” 
is good. One sees he does not mean his master to get 
up yet awhile, but the heavy-weight himself is surely 
scarcely heavy enough. Then the ‘‘cut ’em down ladies” are 
certainly not nearly well enough mounted, nor smart enough for 
their renommee ; their habits are not well cut, and they sit badly. 
It is a most difficult thing to draw a woman with a good seat; 
even Leech rarely did. Again, the beagles in the scratch pack are 
certainly wanting in breeding, and they are drawn with the life 
and movement whichis G. Bowers’s great forte. ‘‘ Riding to Sell” 
has the same merit ; the riders are very good. G. Bowers knows in 
general how to draw a man’s coat; the coats are here, perhaps, 
particularly good ; they carry out the idea we are meant to have 
of the wearer very suggestively. The illustration which shows 
us ‘‘ how Tompkins did not expect Timber with the harriers” is 
particularly happy, and the bit of landscape and distant country 
very nice. Indeed, many of the landscapes are to be 
noticed as suggestive and good; especially we remark the effects 
of distance and the sweep of the Downs, where the groom is 
‘‘saving his master’s second horse”; and in the first page, called 
‘¢ Studies with Staghounds.” The stubble-field in the boy’s tenth 
tumble and the bit of landscape belonging to the man in the 
ditch are charming, indeed this whole drawing is one of the best. 
The huntsman’s query, ‘‘ Where be the deer? where be my 
hounds? where be I?” must bring to many a stagger’s 
remembrance similar times when he was out at dusk on a 
tired, jaded horse, in an unknown part of the country, with 
many a weary mile to go. On the whole, the first two parts seem 
to us the best,—in better drawing, and containing more fun and 
incident. 

But notwithstanding all our strictures and fault-finding, we 
must say that any one would be very hard to please who did not 
| find plenty of amusement in G. Bowers’ book. If he is a hunting 
| man himself—and what Englishman is not fond of hunting ?—he 

will be reminded of many a pleasant day spent in the saddle, with 
the gossip by the covert side, the talk and congratulations 
‘after the run, ‘when cigars are lit, the brown horse 
and the bay horse, and the chestnut horse receive their 
| due share of praise, a reflective flattery somewhat in this wise,— 
‘ How well he carried you, old fellow, and what a stiff line! J 
_was close to you the whole time.” Who would not wish to be 
reminded of the glorious time,—‘* When our heart beat thick and 
fast at the first whimper of a hound, when our eye glistened 
brighter as we watched the gorse shaking above the busy pack, 
when the life-blood coursed quicker through our veins as we 
listened for the distant ‘ view-holloa’ proclaiming him ‘ away,’ 
and the mad equestrian revel really about to commence? Then 
it was ecstasy to be borne along at speed by a gallant horse, him- 
self giving and receiving the mutual pleasure, enhanced by so 
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confiding a partnership ; to thread with calm dexterity the rushing 
cavalcade, and reached unbalked by restive steed or undecided 
rider the spot we had marked out many a stride back as our own. 
Large, black, and formidable, hand, seat, and eye combined to 
jand us safely on the further side, and then, with tightened rein, 
head up, hands down, to speed after the streaming pack, good 
friends and true to right and left, but not a soul between ourselves 


and the hounds.” 
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Religion in China. By Joseph Edkins, D.D.  (Triibner.)—This 
yolume, one of the series entitled “ The English and Foreign Philosophi- 
eal Dictionary,” is a second edition, “ revised and enlarged,” of a work 
originally published about twenty years ago. Dr. Edkins, who still 
labours as a missionary in China, writes from an experience which fow 
men possess, and from a knowledge of Chinese literature in which 
still fewer equal him, And he writes, too,in a candid and gentle spirit, 
the natural, though not the invariable, result of large experience and 
knowledge. He acknowledges the merits of the Chinese character, and 
appreciates the Confucian morality, though he cannot allow that the 
practical effect of the system has been all that could be desired. Nor is he 
otherwise than fair to Buddhism, though he does not share the some- 
what enthusiastic views which some writers have taken of that religion. 
Buddhism has gone far into its decadence; its activities have passed 
into nothing, and its chief, perhaps its most hopeful virtue, is its 
tolerance, The Roman Catholic missions present a subject on which a 
zealous Protestant is not unlikely to offend. Mr. Edkins has, it is 
evident, no kind of sympathy with Roman Catholicism, and does not 
even attempt to take a philosophical view of its system, but he does not 
fail to appreciate the result of the Roman Catholic missions. He makes 
no more unfavourable comment on their condition than the remark, which 
is probably just, that the priests have quite lost the literary standing 
which they once possessed. With regard to the progress of Christianity, 
he is sanguine. Restrictions have been taken off, and the faith can be 
professed without danger. A special preparation for its acceptance is 
found in the temperance, 7.e., anti-opium societies which are being 
founded throughout the empire. Many begin by joining these, and end 
by requiring something moro definite. This is a volume of much interest 

and value. 


Shakespeare: the Man and the Book. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. 
(Triibner and Co.)—This book is a collection of sundry papers, Dr. 
Ingleby has written at various times on diverse Shakespearian matters. 
He descants at length and with much warmth on the proper spelling 
of the poet’s name, a topic of no great interest to most readers, who are 
content with the knowledge of the fact that Shakespeare himself was 
very indifferent as to the number of letters with which it was written. 
There is also a chapter on the meaning of the name; and five sugges- 
tions— a wonderful pentad,” in Dr. Ingleby’s words— are quoted, 
according to which the word “ Shakespeare” has a French, a Saxon, a 
German, a Celtic or a Florentine derivation. Of greater interest is a 
chapter devoted to an account of the Portraiture of Shakespeare; and 
much useful information about the composition of Henry VI. and other 
plays will be found under the heading, “The Authorship of the Works 
Attributed to Shakespeare.” Dr. Ingleby does not think Hamlet was 
at all mad, but he accuses him of “selfishness and cunning, pro- 
crastination and self-deception, ribaldry and rant.” Criticism of this 
kind is obviously of very little value. But many readers who have 
been puzzled by the 146th sonnet—at once one of the most beautiful 
and most difficult of the whole series—will be thankful for Dr. Ingleby’s 
suggestions as to the meaning of the word “ array ” in the first line, and 
for an emendation of the second line. Dr. Ingleby brings good evidence 
to shew that “ to array” means “ to ill-treat ” or “‘ bring to an evil con- 
dition,” and he reads the first two lines of the sonnet thus :— 


“Poor soul ! the centre of my sinful earth, 
Leagued with these rebel powers that thee array.” 
Much that is interesting may be found also in the chapter called “« Some 
Passages Reprieved.” But we devoutly hope that when Dr. Ingleby 
writes another book, he will most sedulously abstain from any attempt 
to be funny, for his humour, is in the words of his favourite author, 
“very tragical mirth.” 


Nine Lectures on Preaching, by R. W. Dale (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
Lectures on Preaching. By the Rev. Philip Brooks. (Dutton, Boston, U.S.) 
—Some few years ago a “ Lyman-Beecher Lectureship on Preaching ” 
was founded in Yale College, Connecticut. It was to be held by “a 
minister of the Gospel, of any evangelical denomination, who has been 
markedly successful in the special work of the Christian ministry.” 
The two volumes before us are the most recent results of this founda- 
tion. It is impossible to help comparing them together, but the com- 
parison is not easy. Mr. Dale shows the more practised literary hand. 
The illustrations are both numerous and telling. His language is 
vigorous and pointed, and not unfrequently enlivened by a humour 
which, unless the divinity school of Yale is unusually favoured in 
this respect, must have been a pleasant surprise to the audi- 





ence. Tho lectures, too, leave what is at least a first impres- 
sion that they are more practical than those of the companign 
volume. Mr. Dale descends to particulars. He must have sent 
away his hearers feeling that they had learnt something definita 
Mr. Brooks, who is an American Episcopalian, is not, indeed, un- 
practical. But he keeps steadily to first principles, and we are not 
sure whether his reserve, if we may so call it, is not the better in the 
end. Mr. Dale, for instance, to exemplify the benefit of connected 
reading, draws out from a passage in the Epistle to the Romans an 
argument as to the character of the work of reconciliation. And he 
speaks, again, with great force on the subject of conversion. But he 
risks the success of his lectures in doing so. In theory, at least, the 
lecturer on preaching must be in the same position as the logician, who 
should deal with the methods, not the subject-matter of thought. 
Aristotle, however, devotes a great part of his “ Rhetoric ” to the sug- 
gestion of “topics,” and something of the kind can scarcely be avoided 
in the treatment of such a subject. About Mr. Brooks's discourses there 
is a glow which makes them very effective. It is the general impression 
which they leave rather than any passages that could be detached by 
which they must be judged. Sometimes, however, he makes a point 
very sharply and emphatically. Thus, speaking of the freedom with 
which some very reserved men express themselves in their preaching, he 
says very well,—‘‘ Humanity, without the offence of individuality, stood 
thore before them. It was no violation of their loyalty to themselves to tell 
their secretto mankind. It was a man whosilenced them.” And some- 
times he is humorous. He tells us on one occasion how he had 
expressed his admiration for a great speech to a friend. The friend had 
penetrated the secret of the preacher’s success. ‘* Yes,’ ho replied 
briskly, ‘I watched him, and it is in the double motion of his hand. 
When he wanted to solemnise, and calm, and subdue us, he turned the 
palm of his hand down ; when he wanted te elevate and inspire us, he 
turned the palm of his band up. That was it!’ And that was all the 
man had seen in an eloquent speech. He was no fool, but he was 
an imitator. He was trying to find in a single secret for a 
multifarious effect. I suppose he has gone on from that day to this 
turning his hand upside down and downside up, and wondering that 
nobody is either solemnised or inspired.” We had marked many 
passages in both volumes for comment, but must leave them with a 
general recommendation. No aspirant to the ministry should fail to 
read Mr. Dale’s volume; no one, we may add with equal emphasis, 
should fail to read Mr. Brook’s. 


Ida Milton; or,“To Be,or Not To Be.” By Graham Stephenson. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) —The momentous question is whether Ida Milton is 
or is not to be the wife of Walter Hervey, a young gentleman with 
whom she has fallen in love at first sight. At first it seems likely that 
“Not to be ” will be the answer, and the young lady revenges herself by 
desolating Scotland, where she unluckily bappens to be living, by the 
combined effects of her beauty and haughtiness, as no English army 
ever desolated it in the good old times. After this, there are various 
vicissitudes, which were probably interesting to the actors, but which 
the dispassionate reader, who has to take the glamour of Ida’s eyos and 
all the rest of the romantic circumstances on trust, certainly finds very 
tedious. There is nothing objectionable in this tale, except it be an 
objection that it lacks good-sense, and humour, and incident, and 
truthfulness to nature, and everything that a novel ought to have. 


The Heroes of Young America, By Ascott R. Hope, (Edward Stan- 
ford.)—The object of Mr. Hope’s work is to give an account of the 
English colonisation of the coast of North America, and the foundation 
of “the great country now known as the United States.” The author 
has fulfilled his purpose very successfully, and though something in the 
tone of his preface leads us to believe he intends the book chiefly for 
young readers, it will be found instructive and entertaining by readers 
of all ages for whom the subject may possess attractions. The records 
of the efforts of the early adventurers who commenced and carried out 
that work of colonisation are rich in incident, often as romantic 
and grand as any of the fictitious stories which the writers of books for 
boys invent for their delight ; and we find many such incidents in Mr, 
Hope’s pages. He has drawn his materials, as much as possible, from 
narratives and tracts, written at or near the time to which they refer, 
beginning with an introductory glance at “The American Argonauts,” 
meaning the Spanish Conquistadores, and ending with the Declaration 
of Independence in 1776. The book is interesting, wiitten with spirit, 
and has an admirable index. 

The Maid of Norway: an Historical Romance. By A. Munch. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Mrs. Robert Birkbeck. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—It is difficult now-a-days to read historical romances— 
the literary atmosphere of the time is antagonistic to them—and it is 
more difficult still to read a translation of a historical romance, We 
have not found the task a facile one in the case of Mrs. Birkbeck’s 
translation of Munch’s Pigen fra Norge, though her version is smooth, 
and written in thoroughly good English. The story is as far-fetched 
in its fancies as it is painful in its incidents, and there is an old- 
fashioned style about it which people who do not appreciato Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels as we appreciate them would say is like his 
style, but which is really as different from his style as the stillness of 
sculpture is from the stiffness of tapestry. There is no flavour in the 
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book ; its remoteness from us in time and place is not the only reason | 


why it fails to touch our sympathies ; the author does not make his people 
live,—they would not represent real persons of any time or place. The 
& Maid of Norway ” is the hapless princess so called in Scottish history—one 


of three women whose names occur to us in connection with the romance | 


of Scottish Royalty, Madeleine of France and Mary Stuart being the other 


two—and all our notions respecting her are violently upset by this | 


writer’s fancy. The daughter of Eric, King of Norway, the grand- 
daughter and heiress of Alexander IIL., does not die in Orkney on her 
way to take possession of her crown, and to effect a union between England 
and Scotland by marrying the young Prince Edward, but lives, and is 
spirited away by her enemies to meet a far more terrible doom. The 
real episode is surely one of the most pathetic, most heavily charged 
with the irony of fate in all European history ; we cannot but think it 


and interesting description of all that was seen by men whose business 
it was to see everything, during a journey of “a thousand miles up 
the St. Lawrence; another thousand on great lakes, and a wilderness of 
lakelets and streams; a thousand miles across prairies and up the 
valley of the Saskatchewan, and nearly a thousand through woods and 
over great ranges of mountains,” all forming a single colony of the 
British Empire. While there is not much in the book which in the 
historical or the picturesque sense is new to us, there is a great deal of 
practical and statistical information calculated to be very valuable to 
| emigrants to and dwellers in Canada. 
| Doris Barugh. By Mrs. MacQuoid. (Hurst and Blackett)—« Ay, 
bud t’ lass diz lakhe ter see t’ wark deean, let t’ wark be deean by whae 
| t’ will. Ah tells her sheea war made ter be t’ maister; sheea ’d keep 


| 
| us all i’ orther, ’at sheea wad, bless her... . . . Joseph Sunley hes a 


has been disfigured by the Norwegian novelist’s treatment. Mrs. Birk- | teale of a lass, ’at went fond, an’ deed, an’ awl fer t’ maister o Burneston, 
beck suggests that ‘* Peggy,” so commonly used in Scotland as short | an’ she had a feeal’s sang, an’ a feeal’s rahme.” This is not a puzzle; 
for Margaret (“ pige ” being the Norse for ‘‘ girl ” or “ maiden”), may be a it is an exceptionally simple sample of the entertainment which is pro- 








reminiscence of this time, when little Margaret, the “ pige” from Norway, 
was so anxiously expected, and so deeply lamented.” This strikes us 
as rather silly than sound ; no name has more numerous forms than 
Margaret, and “ Peggy ” is as much Irish as Scotch. We have heard it 
explained as a variation of “ Meggy,” which is an elongation of “ Meg,” 
the earliest diminutive of Margaret. The book is very prettily adorned 
with etchings of pen-and-ink sketches, done by Mr. Birkbeck while 
fishing in the valleys and yachting on the fiords of the country which 
the translator might as well call Old Norway as Gamle Norge, as sho is 
writing in English. 

Incidents of Travel and Sketches of Remarkable Places in England 
and other Countries. By ©. R. Carter. (D. Green.)—Mr. Carter, who 
has apparently seen the world extensively, starting from the other side 
of it, asks his readers’ indulgence for his book, on the plea that he is 
not a professional author. That is just the reason why he has made 
this simple, frank, unconventional volume so very pleasant to read, and 
why it inspires a sontiment of positive friendliness. Quick, observant, 
of a cheerful disposition, full of equally diffused interest in all places, 
people, and things, the author is not troubled by any considerations of 
what other writers have said concerning them, or respecting his own 
manner of narrating his adventures, experiences, and impressions. So 
he travels about, over a great part of Europe, and all through England, 
takes a flight to Morocco, and tells us just what he saw, and how 
everything struck him, after a delightful fashion, which could not 
readily be imitated. The pleasant volume is very well illustrated. 

Angus Gray. By E. 8. Maine. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a 
dull novel, with some very good writing in it. The story is of a kind 
to which we object strongly, the kind in which human relations are un- 
reasonably and unnaturally strained, until the best sentiments become 
morbid follies, and everything in real life is distorted out of form and 
harmony. In this particular case, we have the love of a father for an 
only daughter treated after a false and exaggerated fashion, until it 
becomes a danger rather than a safeguard, and a misfortune instead of 
a supreme blessing and happiness. That Mr. Eveleigh is an absurd 
person, almost impossible in actual life, we are glad to believe; and we 
are quite sure that if such fathers really existed, so selfish and so silly in 
their notions as he is made to be, their daughters would come to much 
less desirable conclusions than that which is reached by “ Nell,” when 
she marries the noble minded coastguardman, Angus Gray. For the 
latter sententious and elevated personage the reader is probably indebted 
to Mr. George Macdonald ; he is to be traced in “ Malcolm” and other 
works by that author. Mr. George Macdonald is, however, one of the 
least imitable of writers, and a bad copy of him is a failure indeed. 


It is impossible not to recognise a failure of the kind in the present iu- | 


stance. The author is capable of much better things than this thinand 
ambitious story, many parts of which may be read with pleasure, 
apart from the incidents and the people, because they are full of 
original observation and excellent sense. 

Her Father’s Child. By Mrs. W. R. Snow. (Remington.)—Doubt- 
less there are men who desert the best of wives for the sake of worth- 
less women,—doubtless, too, there are women as selfish and insolent as 
Lady Archdale; but unless a writer has a great lesson to enforce, an 
great power wherewith to enforce it, such persons are best left un- 
described. Mrs. Snow, we doubt not, means well; but such novels as 
this are naught, whether we regard them from the point of morals or 
from the point of art. 


Ocean to Ocean. 


(Sampson Low and Co.)—In July, 1871, British Columbia entered | 


* The Dominion,” and on the same day surveying parties left Victoria 
for various points of the Rocky Mountains, and surveys were com- 
menced from the Upper Ottawa westward and all along the line. “In 
the summer of the same year,” Mr. Grant tells us, in his introductory 
chapter, “Sandford Fleming, the engineer-in-chief, considered it 
necessary to travel overland, to see the main features of the country, 
and the writer of these pages accompanied him as secretary.” The 
journey occupied three months, during which each of the travellers 
kept a full record of the chief things which they saw and heard, and of 
the impressions which they formed. This very readable book presents 
the result of their method of observation, in the shape of a close, full, 


By the Rev. George M. Grant, of Halifax, USS. | 


| vided for the readers of the history of a charming young person ina 
| lilac-print gown, a buff pinafore, and a sun-bonnet, who is discovered 
| by Squire Burneston swinging on a gate; whom he subsequently 
marries, who behaves very ill to her stepson, and is punished by the loss 
of her own only child, and left to the long penance of nursing her 
paralysed husband. The story is not one to amuse or attract, even if it 
were written in ordinary English, but as the three volumes are thickly 
planted with dialogues, in the “‘ Yorkshire ” of which we have given a 
mild specimen, it recalls Sam Weller’s opinion respecting the alphabet, 
—“It’s hardly worth while to go through so much, and learn so little,” 

Sermons Preached in the Parish Church of Barnes. By P. G. Medd, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Medd’s sermons are of unquestionable ortho- 
doxy, but orthodoxy of the higher type, which, we are glad to think, is 
becoming every day more prevalent. He feels always that the dogma 
which he enforces ought to recommend itself both to the reason and con- 
science of his hearers. Thus, in speaking of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
he says :—“ The Scripture revelation teaches us, when we go back in 
thought to the time—if time we may call it—before time began, not to 
conceive of God as a lonely or solitary Being, with nono to love him, 
with none for him to love.” Hence “the great fandamental doctrine 
of a plurality of Persons in the One Indivisible Divine Nature is very 
far indeed from being a mere abstruse, remote, and wholly incompre- 
hensible speculation, with no very practical bearing, and imposed on our 
belief in a kind of arbitrary way.” Mr. Medd accepts the doctrine 
of “everlasting punishment,” but his representation of it is radically 
different from the vulgar one, and certainly cannot be said to be, like 
that, revolting to the moral sense. He teaches that a man may so sip 
against his own soul, may so persevere in wickedness, that at last evil 
becomes good to him and good evil, and his spirit becomes impervious 
to light, his heart to grace. The will which has thus deliberately and 
obstinately chosen evil, he believes, will have evil for its portion for 
ever. As experience—and surely it is the general experience—has not 
made us acquainted with wills in this life so utterly perverted, we feel 
that there is nothing in this teaching which forbids us to have practi- 
cally hope for all whose departure from this world we witness. All 
thoughtful readers will find much which is suggestive and edifying in 
Mr. Medd’s teaching, though they may dissent from some of his 
conclusions. 

Regent Rosalind. By the Author of ‘The Wynnes.” (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—It is pleasant to meet with a book of so “ old-fashioned” a 
type as Regent Rosalind,—old-fashioned in the sense of being cool, 
quiet, sedate, and unpretending, like the lavender-silk gowns and the 
black-silk modes of our grandmothers. It is to be hoped that there 
exist even now a certain number of young persons whose taste is suffi- 
ciently unvitiated to permit them to read this simple story—written 
| in unusually good English, and which deals with nothing out of the way 
| of the homely life of thousands of English middle-class homes—with 
| appreciation and interest. The “situation” is not a novel one; we 
|have made the acquaintance of a great many young ladies ov 
| their leaving school “for good,” and taking up their position 
| as mistress of a widowed relative’s household, and we have 
| generally been interested in them, even when they have not 
| been such imposing personages as Mrs. Oliphant’s Miss Marjoribanks, 
| or Mr. Trollope’s Mary Thorne. Miss Yonge’s responsible young people 
| are indeed too virtuous, too self-conscious, and too full of a technical 
| kind of serupulosity, to interest us ; but even for them we feel concerned 
| when the “Dairy Chain” seems quite endless, and the “ Pillars of the 
House” are thirteen. The author of Regent Rosalind has drawn 4 
| bright, honest, lovable, pleasant girl’s portrait for us, and the accessories 
are all natural and well developed. There is no great inventivenest 
displayed in the story, the meddling friends, the manageable brothers, 
the troublesome brother—apt to get into scrapes, and difficult to be got 
out of them because he won’t tell, or, if he does, won’t tell all—the 
weak and yacillating lover, who is replaced by the exemplary young 
man, on whose morals there is not a stain and who thoroughly knows 
his own mind; these are all tolerably familiar to us, as belonging to the 
old-fashioned school of conscientious and improving fiction. We are, 
however, as we have said before, very glad to meet them again, and 
have read Regent Rosalind—rather a silly titlh—with a sense of restful 


pleasure. 
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Multum in Parvo Gardening. In Two Parts. By Samuel Wood. 
(Crosby Lock wood.)—Need we do anything more than quote Mr. Wood’s 
title-page in erfenso? The “Two Parts” are these:—* 1. How to 
make one acre of land, without glass, produce, by the cultivation of 
fruits and vegetables, six hundred and twenty pounds per annum clear 
profit. 2. How to grow flowers within glass houses so as to realise one 
hundred and twenty-six pounds per annum clear profit.” Conscious 
that the gardener has many enemies, he adds hints for the destruction 
of “insect-pests.” Could he tell us also how to escape frosts? As tho 
thermometer almost always shows—at least in the favoured spot whore 
the present writer lives—ten or twelve degrees of frost more than once 
in the middle of May, calculations of profit are somewhat rudely dis- 
turbed. The volume contains many practical hints, and will be useful, 
even though it fails to show such a royal road to competence as the 
title indicates. 

The Post-Office Directory of the Merchants and Manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom (Kelly and Co.) contains a great amount of informa- 
tion respecting the status, requirements, and producing powers of the 
colonies and foreign States, in addition to a classified guide to British 
industries, those of London and its suburbs having a separate classifi- 
cation. This directory will be of great assistance to merchants, 
manufacturers, and more especially to shippers, 
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particulars from the Head Master or Secretary, the 





& STITUTE of PAINTERS in 
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oe SCHOOL, | 
READING. 

Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals. 


/ PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. | 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 


EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 


Admission Is; Catalogues 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 








\ ALVERN COLLEGE. 


B — 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
MAY 67H. 
OUR PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 
work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 
very experienced, and has no other engagements, on 
the Malvern Hills.—“M.A.," Rose Bank, West 
Malvern. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 
four, £20. ELECTION third TUESDAY in MAY. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 
G OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
J , GIRLS.—The HALF-TERM begins on Thurs- 
day, February 28. For prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


OURNEMOUTH IIIGH - CLASS 
| SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
prospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. 
Julian's, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 





O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 

PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM bave to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodationin proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting and f hing.—Particulars wil! be sent free of 








Cost on application, and photographic views of most of | 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 


Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 





Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, | 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE, Evq., All Souls’, | 


Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


TEACHERS in MIDDLE and HIGHER 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS, Primrose Street, Bishops - 
gate, E.C, 

This College will be OPENED on MAY Ist, by the 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society. 

The Entrance Examination will be held at the 
College on THURSDAY, April Lith, at 10 a.m. 

Names of Candidates for admission should be sent, 
not later than March 30th, to the Secretary, Miss 
BROUGH, 112 Brompton Road, London, S.W., from 
whom Prospectuses and Forms of Entry can be 
obtained. 

Scholarships will be offered to such Students as are 
entitled to enter the College in the Highest Division. 


[ IBBERT TRUST.—ONE 

SCHOLARSHIP will be awarded on this 
Foundation after the next Examination, provided that 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 
The next Examination will be held at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London, on three consecutive days, 
in November, 1578. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
age, graduation, and other points, the par ticulors of 
which, as well as copies of the scheme of Examination, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of 
the Trust, and the names and addresses of all Can- 
didates must be sent to the Secretary, at Uuiversity 
Hall, on or before October L, 1575. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 


University Hall, Gordon Square, February 12, 1878. 


TP RAINING ‘COLLEGE for 





Ludgate Hill. 


The ROSE and the RING: a Fairy Tale, 
adapted from Thackeray; given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, vocally assisted by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion 
Vere, Minnie Clifford, &¢ —CHEMICAL MYSTERIES, 
a Holiday Lecture; and LIGHT and COLOUR, with 
Interesting Experiments, by Professor Gurdner.— 
PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordinary, by Dr. Holden, 

| ~The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, its History aud Pro-~ 
gress to the Present Date; and a Lecture illustrative 
of TORPEDO WARFARE, with an [nteresting Exhi- 
bition of Torpedoes, by Mr. J. L. King. —CHRISTMAS 
in the OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c —Ad 
sion to the whole, Is. 


1 EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he suys :—" As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procure! from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain M vhogany 
Cabinets :— 


I OYAL POLYTECHNIGC— 





£8. 4, 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays 2 2 0 

200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 

DFawers ......seeccorseeeessrseessereeesererses coveeese 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 

DPA wes .....cccercorrerseserssessereereesenecesseseoses 200 

More extensiveCollections at 50 to 5.000 guineas each. 


Paks EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 

Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 
sign specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONS, 
69-Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of al! the Best Floor 
Coverings. forwarded post free, upou application at 69 
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DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


READY, 


ALGIERS,) 
And its Surroundings. | 
SEG 


With Maps and numerous [/lustrations. 


“THE REVENGE ™: 
Laureate. 


Andrew's. 


ot SB, 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


A LAsT WORD ON SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 
Mr. FORSTER’S DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. J. G. Rogers. 
THE REASONABLE BASIS OF CERTITUDE. : 
Supervised by Professor Huxley. 


7 NINETEENTH CENTURY for MARCH, 1878 
| ? 


price 2s 6d, contains :— 


A BALLAD OF THE FLEET. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet 


ENGLAND AS A MILITARY POWER IN 1854 AND IN 1878. By Sir Garn 

A) N 1878. ‘ et W 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By R. W. Dale (of Birmingham). ctnelag. 
ScoTcH DISESTABLISHMENT AND PAPAL AGGRESSION. 


By the Bishop of St, 
By Professor Tyndall. 
By W. G. Ward. 


| THE SITUATION :—1. By Mons. John Lemoinne. 





Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, with many Illustrations, price 3s 6d. | 
their CURE and PREVENTION. | 
kK By FreDERICK EpWARDs, Junior, Author of “ Our Domestic Fireplaces,” &c. | 

“ We cordially recommend this successful attempt to teach a few plain, but too | 

The great charm of the treatise is its conciseness and | 
Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated in it will | 
save landlords and householders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety."— | 


YMOKY CHIMNEYS, 
often neglected, rules. 
practical usefulness. 


Building News. 


Just published, crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 


| ileal FOREST. “SUUM CUIQUE.” 


London: HARDWICKE and BoGurR, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PAPER 





O NOBLEMEN, Owners of PICTURE-GALLERIES, and | 
others—Re SEATON.—The “ GRECIAN DAUGHTER,” by HONTHORST, | 


FOR SALE. 


Apply to Messrs. JOHN BATH and SON, 40A King William Street, London | 


Bridge. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


2. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
ieee ae OF HONOUR AND OF SHAME. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
.P. ‘ , 





AND ENVELOPES, 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 

The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

| DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices, 

SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


| An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.0, 








ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera] Manager. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ........:0seeee00« £396,818 
Accumulated Funds .,,......cceeeseeceerseree £3,107,054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
POLICIES. 
| ] NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 











SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested .,........+0. . £1,000,000 


Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000. 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


_ IDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca] 


Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





NLERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 
City Branch; Mansion-House Buildings, E.C 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 













The Annual Income exceeds .....ccsecceeeersseee £279,000 
The Assurance Fund is over .. 2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last y 

assuring 303,115 
The New Annual Premiums ane 9,692 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,736,794 


The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
amount to 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Credit of balf the first five Annual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 

Endowment Assurances granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

Invalid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 


6,556,262 





risk. 
Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 30 per 
cent, on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1877. 


The Fifty-third Annual Report just issued, and the 
Balance-Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1877, as 
rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at 
either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all eet the world. 
GE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Ox0ssk 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealors in sauces throughout the 
world. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
IN EED, are the EFFEOTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 


W. D. and H O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
SELF-HELP.—In sickness it was a momentous 
matter to find an easy, ready,and reliable remedy 
for outward disfigurations and inward disorders, 
befcre the inestimable discovery of these prepara- 
tions. No invalid need now be at a loss for success- 
fully managing ulcers, sores, tumours, boils, bruises, 
sprains, &c. Enveloping Holloway’s medicine are 
very intell'gible printed directions for using them, 
which should be attentively studied and immediately 
followed by the application of his treatment. Sooner 
or later the sufferer will assuredly triumph over the 
worst diseases. This searching Ointment disperses 
all those malignant humours which aggravate many 
diseases of the skin, often prevent the cicatrisation of 
ulcers, and ever kindle inflammatory tendencies in 
the system. 





ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 64; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 523 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable toJoha White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

a NEW PATENT. " 
{LASI ICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


Kc Nauan’s LL “WHISKY. 











MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
jold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
vost free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 





FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


EPPS’S 








“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Tests a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL aud CO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, 





___ IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET eae TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 








THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
LVI iargest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.0. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Musoum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONTAL.] 

My DEAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTReS FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DE A N KE’ Ss. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELeEcTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

ELECTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 





ESTABLISHED 


TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. 
Exectro ForKs—Table, 248 to 648; Spoons, 24s to 6€s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

DisH COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 








Lamps— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


CornicEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
TooLts—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c 
Hot-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


FenpErs—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXEs, &c. 
RepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 








KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £50. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 63. 

Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 


Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


“S ANITA S.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic known. 


“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.’ 
HE Times of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, | “ GQ ANITAS" should be used in every Laundry, to 
& very brief experience appears to have been bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of 
sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS, which infection. A quart should be added to every 20 
= aed take its place as a valuable antiseptic and gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 
nfectant.” 





























*‘ QANITAS ” Prices.—Bottles, Ist Quality only, 1s, 
1s 6d, 28 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 

TOILET “SANITAS.” 

This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. 

Used as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of tobacco 

and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 

of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 


“ QGIANITAS.”"— Wherever a Disinf tor Antisepti 
can be employed with useful results, nothing is 
so effectual as “Sanitas.” Pamphlet, Testi- 
monials, and all particulars free, on application 
to the SaniTas Company, 57 Moorgate Street, 





* er is the best preventive against the spread 
of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay | — 
Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle,and all Infectious 
Diseases. IT 18 NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- 
jurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, 
Carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by 
the highest medical authorities. 











. Gaara " is the only preservative of BEER kept 
in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, 
should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, 
Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be 
kept sweet and fresh by the use of 
“SANITAS.” 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 23 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


.,__ May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 





London, E.U. 
“ SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 
Druggists, or direct from the Company. 











CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
2 vols. Svo, cloth extra, will 12 Illustrations by Arthur 
‘SA 2s. 
MISS MISANTHROPE, 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 

“In ‘ Miss Misanthrope’ Mr. McCarthy has added a 
new and delightful portrait to his gallery of English- 
women. It is a study of character ip mer 
modern......It is a novel which may be sipped like 
choice wine; it is one to linger over and ponder; to 
be enjoyed like fine, sweet air, or good company, for it 
is pervaded by a perfume of honesty and humour, of 
high feeling, of kindly penetrating humour, of good- 
sense, and wide knowledge of the world, of a mind 
richly cultivated and amply s‘ored. There is scarcely 
& page in these volumes in which we do not find some 
fine remark or felicitous reflection of piercing, yet 
gentle and indulgent irony."—Daily News. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 
“If Mrs. Linton bad not already won a place among 
our foremost living novelists, she would have been 
entitled to it by her latest work of fiction—.a book of 
singularly high and varied merit. The story rivets 
the attention of the reader at the outset, and holds him 
absorbed until the close.”"— Scotsman. 
“The ‘World Well Lost’ exemplifies all Mrs. 
Linton’s admirable merits and rare powers......It is 
superfluous to say that the book is written in Mrs, 
Linton’s usual incisive and epigrammatic style...... 
The clever production of a very clever and thoughtful 
woman, writing throughout at ber best."— World. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 

MORE ES of the WORLD 
UNSEEN. By the Rev. F. G. Les, D.C.L., 
Vicar of All Saints’ Lambeth. 


Now ready, price 1s, illustrated.—THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 

Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 
by A. Hopkins. 

Victor EMMANUEL. By E. M. Clerke. 

SHAKSPERE'S SONNETS. By T. A. Spalding. 

ANCIENT BABYLONIAN ASTROGONY. By Richard A, 
Proctor. 

Davip Cox. By Frederick Wedmore. 

PARASITES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 
Wilson. 

LorD CARNARVON'’S RESIGNATION. By T. H. & 
Escott. 


Illustrated 


By Andrew 


SPRING. By Mortimer Collins. 
Parish Registers. By John Amphiett. 


TaBLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
Now ready, price 1s, Illustrated. 
BE L A V A. 


FOR MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
Tues RETURN OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
THE PARISIAN SALONS OF THE REPUBLIC AND THE 
ResTORATION. By H. Barton Baker. 
THE LOVES OF ALONZO Fitz-CLARENCE AND ROSAN- 
NAH ETHeLTON. By Mark Twain. 
THE BALLAD OF IMITATION. By Austin Dobson. 
TRAVSLLING IN JAPAN. By H. F. ABELL. 
THe Two NEIGHBOURS OF QuIMPER. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid. With 2 Lllustrations by T. R. Macguoid. 
Tuomas Moors. By R. H. Stoddard. 
My FrRienpD. By Arthor Holt. 
PREMATURE BURIALS. By G. Eric Mackay. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “JULIET'S 
GUARDIAN.” 

To be TIVE R 3 vols. crown 8¥vo. 
DECEIVER EVER. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 

be ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Shortly will 

The CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and 
LABOUR, Historically and Economically con- 
sidered. Being a History and Review of the 
Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their 
Origin, Progress, Constitution, and objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, and Industrial 
Aspects. By George Howe.t, Author of “ The 
Handy-Book of the Labour Laws.” 

To be ready immediately, demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 

The TROUBADOURS: History of 
Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle 
Ages. By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 

In the Press, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 

MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JOHN 
DorAaN, F.S.A. 

Nearly ready, crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with 
numerous Plates, 28 6d. 

OLD POINT-LACE, and How to Copy 
and Imitate it. By Daisy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. 
With 17 Illustrations by the Author. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, a new and 

Cheaper Edition of 

UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE, 
By Taomas Harpy, Author of “Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. A New and Cheaper 

Edition of 

The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House, 
By W. H. MALLOcCK. 

Small 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

POETRY for CHILDREN, and PRINCE 


DORUS. By Cuarixs Laue 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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LESSING’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING: 


His Life and his Works. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN, 
Author of “ Arthur Schopenhauer, his Life and his Philosophy.” 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 








The POPE, the KINGS, and the PEOPLE. A History of 


the Movement to make the Pope Governor of the World by a Universal Reconstruction of Society. By 
the Rev. W. ARTHUR, M.A., Author of * The Successful Merchant,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 25s. 


“ A valuable bistory, drawn from the most authentic sources."—Contemporary Review. 
‘Mr, Arthur's learned and temperate work will be valued by students."—Zraminer. 


The MODERN JOVE: a Review of the Collected Speeches 


of Pio Nono. By the Rey. W. ARTHUR, M.A., Author of “ The Tongue of Fire,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
WILLIAM MULLAN.and SON, London and Belfast. 





‘Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.” — 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


SILBER 


THE 


“The highest possible degree of Illu- 
mination.”"—Morning Post, 
13th July, 1874. 


“The Silber Lamps give off nothing 
that can be in the smallest degree 


injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 
“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 


been obtained.” —T7imes,-14th July, 1874. L | G H 5 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCE 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
ERASMUS WILSON, 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


MR. F.R.S. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR- SOAP. 
A SINE QUi NON FOR THE TOILETTE AND NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases .of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For werd of ie Siemeeh. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate M A G N E S | A 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








| . LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 





by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, * Elizabeth Lazendy.” 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"——Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 

RY’S ‘EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“*Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—food, Waler, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

/\TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS, 


W 





“INHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."— Spectator. “Good and 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Church: ~ 4 
‘Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diff. 
culty, complexity, or special interest.” —Guardiq 4 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now = 
had, price 7s 6d each. These yolumes constitute 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the m “ 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scriptui 1~ 
as most eminent Biblical scholars. zy 
anne: HobpER and StoucuTon, 27 Paternoster 
UNICIPAL BUILDINGS for BIR. 
. MINGHAM.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (4d, or by post 44d) for View and Plans—Th, 
Prince of Wales's Letter—Lecture at the Ro: a 
Academy — The Land—Royal Scottish Academ;— 
Whitby—A German Reply to Schliemann’s Opponents 
—Art in Sheffield—Heraldry in Architecture—Over- 
crowding—Open Soil-pipes—True Functions of Trade 
Unions, &c,—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen 
52 pages. i 


PPHE WEEK: a Saturday Newspaper 
i. In THE WEEK for to-day, Saturday, March 2. 
is published the beginning of a Series of Articles ou 
OUR MODERN STATESMEN. No. I. will be 
- Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 

ese articles will be of great interest t¢ i 
men and the general reader. © pulls 

THE WEEK also contains careful and Inde 
Political Articles; exclusive information con 
Erie and other American Railways; a Special Sum. 
mary of all important news: Social Articles of 
general interest; and Original Notes, from which the 
drift of all Public Events may easily be gathered, 

Published at 332 Strand, London. Price 6d, 


This day is published. 
1. STATIST: a Weekly Journal 
_ for Economists and Men of Business. Price 

Sixpence. 

THE CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER WILL COMPRISE:== 
A SUMMARY OF THE BUSINESS WEEK. 

LEADERS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS :—The Value 
of Money—The State of Trade, with reference to 
the “Sratist’s"” Tabular Appendix—The Diplo- 
matic Position—English Railway Dividends in the 
Second Half of 1873—The Excessive Alarm about 
the American Silver Bill—The Trouble in Egyptian 
Finance, &c., &c. 

Revisw:—Mr. Shaw-Lefevre on the Useand Abuse of 
Statistics. 

NOTICES OF REPORTS AND DIVIDENDS. 

LATEST MARKET REPORTS AND PRICKS. 

TABULAR APPENDIX, on a new plan, including—(1,) 
Bank Returns—Banks of England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Holland,and Belgium, and the New 
York Banks; (2.) Bankers’ Clearing House Re- 
turns; (3.) Bullion and Exchange Tables; (4) 
Traffle Receipts—British Railways —12 selected 
English Railways—Foreigu and Colonia! Railways 
—Tramways—Telegraphs; (5.) Prices of Leading 
Wholesale Commodities; (6.) Stock and Share 
List; (7.) Statistics of Grain, Cotton, &. The 
special object of the Tables is to compare the facts 
of the week with those of previous weeks and the 
previous year. 

With this number will also be issued a SUPPLE- 
MENT containing a Paper by Mr. RoBERT GIFFEN, 
on “RECENT ACCUMULATIONS OF CAPITAL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM,” condensed from the paper 
read by him before the Statistical Society. 

It is intended from time to time to publish similar 
papers on special topics exceeding the limits of au 
ordinary article. 

Teena York Street, Covent Garden, London, 





ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


T= PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 
rom real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows :— 

Q King 


Fiddle or Bead or "s 












Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 

12 Table Forks....... eccsenes £110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons . - 110 0...2 1 0..2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks. 1306.1 9 OA HO 
12 Dessert Spoons . 136.1 9 Oui ® 
12 Tea Spoons ........0+++++ . 014 0..1 0 0.1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...0 12 0,..013 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .......++0 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon .....0..00+8 0 6 0.0 8 0..0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 
J Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6..0 3 6..0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6.1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife 02 9..0 3 6.0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle .. » 0 9 0.011 0...012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter........ ecsceee 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 0 
Total. ...cocce £819 3...11 19 6.,.13 0 6 





Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. Ap 
Oak Chest to contain the above. and a relative num- 
ber of Kuives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 173; Tea Spoons, 12s. 
TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA 
LOGUE, containiug upwards of 850 Lilustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 32 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry’s Piace; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
factories $4 Newman Street, and Newman Mows, 





London, W 
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ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
THE ONLY PERIODICAL WITH HIGHLY FINISHED LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD.’ 








Novel, by the Autbor of “Lady Audley's 
= ig let &e. . 3 vols, at all Libraries. 


A® OPEN VERDICT. 





Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
Tae ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AS SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. 
By Professor F. W. Newman. 
Tue FuTur# OF FartH. By W. H. Mallock. 


Mopern Greece. By J. P. Mabaffy. 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER ON THE INDEPENDENCE OF 


In Monthly Parts, price 2s 6d each. 
The Proprietors. beg to draw the attention of the Lovers of the Fino-Arts to this important 
Periodical, and to announce that they have arranged for the appearance in 1878 of the under- 
mentioned or similar Highly Finished Line Engravings :— 


ARTIST. 
G. 8. Newton, R.A. 


ARTIST. 


Decision of Van Twiller.........4. H. Boughton. 
Engraved by W. Greatbach. 


Gil Blas 
Engraved by OC. G. Lewis. 

Toilet of the Young Princess,.,.Leon y Escosura. 
Engraved by 8S. Smith. 





Al Henriette Browne. 





SACO .... 
Engrave? by F. Holl. 





Matter. By Professor Green. H hats Go @ —_- “ = eens 
ABUSE OF CHARITY IN LonDoN: THE Caszor | #8 Majesty the Queen 6 ni. 
= Five ROYAL HosriTats. By William Gilbert. . (Statue) ......00+- -sereeM. Noble. Engraved by L. Richeton. 
ograved by H. Balding. T. Carlyle (Statue) ........ +-eeeeeBOOhM. 


CARDINAL MANNING'S TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
Councit. By Professor Friedrich. 

4s PHILOCHRISTUS.” By the Rev. J Llewelyn Davies. 

Mr. Frouve’s LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKETT. 
By Edward A. Freeman, LL.D., D.C.L. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT. In France— 
By Gabriel Monod. In Italy—By Angelo de 
Gubernatis. 


Engraved by E. Roffe. 
* Found at Naxos” ...... 0.00... Wallis. 
Engraved by P. Lightfoot. 

Architecture .......-0se-se-eeeeereels. Alma-Tadema, A.R.A, 
Engraved by L. Lowenstam. 
Foster-Mother M. Rit 

Engraved by E. Mohn. 


Attack and Defence ...... .....J.C. Horsley, RA. 
Engraved by L. Stocks, R.A. 
“There's no Place like 
| Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
Engraved by C. G. Lewis. 
The Postilion (Etching) .........R. Goubie. 
Engraved by A. Lalauze. 


+ 


























CoNTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. The P omen ey oe Gerard. The =. 4 Boulard Antoine. 
CONTEMPORARY ee The Broken Thread..,............J. Aubert. Head of a Deerhound Sir E. Land RA 
HAN and CO. (Limited), 34 Paternoster R npn ea Engraved by O. G. Lewis. is 
AN a . (Limi » 4 aternoster Row. | « ata 
—_—— dha cath Shakspeare (Statue) .......+++ J.Q. A. Ward. The Sleeping Fawn (Statue)...Miss Hosmer. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE Engraved by E. Stodart. Engraved by E. Stodart. 
ee i ’ | Philosophy and Arrt.............. .D. Huntingdon. School J 
No. XCIX., MARCH Turkish . F. Lewis, B.A. 
“CONTENTS. Engraved by W. Ridgway. Engraved by W. Greatbach. 

Tue SCIENCE OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. meg me Eo E. Landseer, R.A. Le ROVECTIC........0:0.00-+0000000-..9. Aubert. 
WoRKING-MEN’S CONVENTIONS. s' y U. G. Lewis. Engraved by Thibault. 
Tue HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. Mother and Child........ o-++-+e--Auguste Ludwig. On the Lugano, Venice .........James Holland 
THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT REGARDING PUBLIC Engraved by H. Biirkner. Engraved by C. G. Lewis. x 

Works. ‘ The Lion Hunt .......... eonerveces Coi'ssin. Macbeth ...... D. Maclise, R.A 
SpensER's IRISH RIVERS. Engraved by J. C. Armytage. Engraved by t. W. Sharpe. » B.A. 
} Sculpture... L.Alma-Tadema, A.R.A. | Lady in “Comus” .......-..«...Orittenden. 
THE BRoAD-CuvrcH MOVEMENT. Engraved by L. Loweustam. Engraved by W. Roffe. 
A GREAT AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM. Angel of the Resurrection The Death - Warrant — Mary 
INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN LRELAND., (Statue) ...... «+000... Adams Acton. Queen of Scots ........+..000+...Piloty. 
Or COUNTRY WORK. y _— Engraved by W. Roffe. Engraved by D. Raab. 
Ivy-LEAY a mY Bee, Bes orest. Musician Surprised ..... poeeneine .G. A, Storey, A.R.A. Othello H. Hofman. 
nee Fortin ——————— Engraved by T. Sherratt. Engraved by Ed. Biichel. 

LAC K WOOD Ss MAGAZIN E, for Aurora J. L. Hamon. Etched Portrait Remt ms 











MARCH, 1878. No. DCCXLIX. Price 2s 6d. Engraved by J. Levasseur. Engraved by A. Masson. 
CONTENTS. 
Mine its Tune. Part 1X 


Tue NorTH AMERICAN FISHERIES AND THE HALIFAX Also of the following important Articles :— 


» Ly The PARIS EXHIBITION.—An IIlustrated Catalogue of the most prominent Works in Fine-Art Manu. 
FRENCH Home LiFe.—THRE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. facture, both European and American, exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, 1678. 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL.—Papers on “ Chester Cathedral,” by the Very Rev. Dean Howsow. Illustrated 
by Mr. Alfred Rimmer. 


JAPANESE ART.—“ Repetition and Variety in Japanese Art.” By Sir RoTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.O.B. $ 
also, “ Chiaroscuro Colour and Perspective in Japanese Art,” by the same Author. 


“ONLY JEAN.” 
THE STORM IN THE EAST.—No. X. Retrospective. 
ENGLAND AND Russia. 

W. BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, richly Illustrated, price Is. NORWAY.—Norway, by BR. T. Prirouett,F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 40 carefull 
; ; B | . A ahiacaaeed -executed W, 
ONDO N SOCIET } Engravings from Drawings by the Author. y 0a 
we, Se, oo amBRITISH and AMERICAN PAINTERS.—Mr. Darronxe will continue his Articles on British and 
Thomes “ merican Painters, with fine Woodcut Illustrations, engraved by J. D. Cooper, Nicholls, and others. Amongst 
ee. ee WT eo. chee -_ those in preparation are Briton Riviere, Keeley Halswelie, N. Chevalier, and B. Willis. — 
Betrothed. 7. ‘T'wixt Cup and Lip. In addition to the above, several Papers on Art Topics, by Prominent Writers, are in preparation. 


To a VIOLET. 

NOBLEMEN IN BUSINESS. 

A ScHoot-BoarRD Puzzle: MY LITTLE TOUR WITH 
Mr. WHIMPLE. 

A LA WATTEAU. 
Hennessy. 

CLUB CAMEOS: THE GUARDSMAN. 

THe CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FYELD CRICKET. 
With Six Illustrations. Chaps. 5. There are Happy 
Moments in Life. 6. The Trap. 

SWITZERLAND, BY PEN AND PeNciL. With Seven 
Full-Page Illustrations. Ohap. 4. The Realm of 
the Siintis. 

Husuep Up. By A. de Fonblanque. 

TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 

ANSWERS TO ACROSTIC No. III. 

Vol. XXXII. is now ready, elegantly bound in cloth 





ART JOURNAL, 
For MARCH (price 2s 6d), contains the following 


LINE ENGRAVINGS:— 


1. The BROKEN THREAD. After J. E. AUBERT. 
2. RETURNING HOME. After Tasopore GeRarp. 
8. SHAKSPEARE. After JOHN Q. ADAMS WARD. 


THE 


With an Illustration by W. J. 


LITERARY CONTENTS :— 





gilt, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. Also cases for binding, 
2s each. 

Sampson Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street, E.O. 
New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author. 
ENDENNIS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 

3s 6d each. 


VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s 6d 
each. 
London: SMITH, EsDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 219. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. With Illustrations by GEORGE 

DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 

CONTENTS. 

‘For PeRcrvaL.” (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 22. 
A Thorn in the Flesh.—23. What is Love ?—24. 
Godfrey Hammond on Bird-catching.—25. Of a 
Hermit Crab. 

THE THREE CITIES. 

Fornovo. 

LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 

AULUS GELLIUS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

ON THE Decay OF FINE MANNERS. 

THE Cure’s PRoGRess. 

CAN WE SEPARATE ANIMALS FROM PLANTS ? 

CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) 
a 4. Lady Caroline.—5. At the Deanery.—6. 

Ww 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE Cost OF A Olry'’s TOILETTE. By J. Jackson 
Jarves. 

THe COMPLAINT OF THE NILE AGAINST THE THAMES. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS JONES BARKER. By James 
Dafforne. (Dlustrated.) 
Notes ON ART Proeress. By Fras. R. Conder. 

(Continued.) 
Norway. Chap. 15. By R. T. Pritchett, F.S.A. 
(Illustrated.) 


SUN-PRINTING IN Or COLOURS. 

JAPANESE ArT. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, E.C.B., 
D.O.L. (Ulastrated.) 

CoLornapDO. Part IIL. (Ilustrated.) 

AUTOTYPE AND ITS RELATION TO ART. 

WINTER EXHIBITIONS. (Continued.) 

ART AT HOME AND ABROAD, OBITUARY, REVIEWS, &¢, 





London: VIRTUE and CO. (Limited), Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers, 





THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





WINTER 


EXHIBITION. 





The GROSVENOR GALLERY.—In compliance with an urgent and general 


nest, the 


WINTER EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS by the OLD MASTERS, and WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS by DECEASED MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL 
will REMAIN OPEN until MARCH 15. 


The GALLERY is open from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON-TICKETS, 


FIVE SHILLINGS. 
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MACLEHOSE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. 


HISTORY and POETRY of the 
SCOTTISH BORDER. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 
SCOTTISH BORDER: their Main Features and 
Relations. By JOHN VeITcH, LL.D., Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


“ This isa genuine book. The author loves his sub- 
ject, and knows it, and writes, not from the desire to 
make a book, but from the fullness of his heart. The 
love of the Borderland is evidently a passion with 
him...... We can heartily recommend Professor Veitch's 
book to three classes of readers; to all who have felt 
the power of Scott's ‘Border Minstrelsy,’ (and who 
with a heart has not?) toall whocare to visit, and really 
to know that delightsome land, for no other book ex- 
cept the ‘ Border Minstrelsy’ itself will so open their 
eyes to see it; to al] dwellers in the Borderland who 
wish to know as they ovght to know what constitutes 
the grace and glory of their Borderland.”—Professor 
SHAIRP, in the Contemporary Review. 

“The ‘ History and Poetry of the Scottish Border,’ 
and the charming description of incident, locality, 
and character with which it abounds, must read 
with the utmost interest on both sides of the Cheviots.” 
—Newcastle Chronicle. 

“ A work which, we venture to prophesy, will here- 
after hold a high place in connection with an in- 
telligent study of our ballad literature.” —Glasgow News. 

“ Many of the descriptions of Border scenery are at 
once vivid with the realism of ‘sketches’ on the spot, 
and pensive with the idealism of poetic fancy and 
aseociation...... The author writes as one who 
saturated with the Border feeling. His enthusiasm 
for the poetry is as genuine as his knowledge of it is 
minute, and his criticism is always genial and 
generous, '— Scotsman. 


A SCOTTISH PROBATIONER. 
The LIFE of a SCOTTISH 


PROBATIONER; being MEMOIRS of THOMAS 
DAVIDSON. With his Poems and Letters. By 
the Rev. James Brown, Paisley. SECOND EDITION, 
Enlarged. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


“This Life of an unknown Scotch Probationer is 
equal in interest to anything of the kind we have had 
since Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Sterling’ was written. Thomas 
Davidson as a poet, as a humourist, asa simple, loving, 
honest, reticent, valiant soul, demands adequate re- 
cognition. A brief and unostentatious career,— 
glorified, however, in its uneventful homeliness by a 
rare vein of try and a rich vein of humour, The 
poetry is genuine, and the humour is genuine, and the 
character (that which underlies both) as genuine as 
the poetry and the humour. The delicate light of a 
gtave and quaint fancifulness pervades his letters. It 
would be a sin to break them into fragments, and the 
same is true of his poetry.” —Blackwood's Magazine. 

“* His poems are as perfect as flowers or birds, and 
the letters might have been written by a Scotch U.P. 
Charles Lamb.’ Such is the judgment pronounced 
upon the ‘Scottish Probationer’ by one of whom all 
Scotchmen are proud—Dr. John Brown, author of 
‘Rab and his Friends '—whose approbation is worth 
a large measure of common renown.”—Macmillan's 
Magazine. 

“A charming biography." —Spectator. 

” Very fresh and interesting.”—Saturday Review. 

“An unspeakable pleasure to a reviewer to come 
ppon a prize such as this.”—Nonconformist. 





The PHILOSOPHY of KANT. 
A CRITICAL ACCOUNT of the PHILO- 


SOPHY of KANT. With an Historical Introduc- 
tion by EDWARD OAIRD, M.A., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and late 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 1 
vo]. demy 8vo, cloth, 650 pp., price 18s, 


“It must have required nothing less than a heart 
encased in triple brass to undertake the task of sub- 
jecting to rigid scrutiny, and reproducing in logical 
order and clearness, the whole mass of Kant's writ- 
ings ; but this is done in the volume before us, with an 
Gbility and thoroughness which no German could 
surpass.”"—London Quarterly Review. 

“ At last we have in English a book which will tell 
any one d to philosophical reading, and who 
will read it with attention, what it was that Kant had 
to say, how he came to say it as he did, and how what 
he said has had such a different significance for 
different inquirers. Mr. Caitd’s statement of the 
Kantian doctrine is singularly felicitous. The sim- 
oa is at once full, accurate, and unbiassed.”"— 

. H. GREEN, in the Academy. 

“It is the best book on Kant’s ‘Philosophy’ that I 

am acquainted with, either in our own language or in 
German, and cannot fail to be the standard work 
upon the subject for a long time to come.,....Mr. 
Oaird has made solid additions to English philosophy 
and psychology.”—Mind. 
_ “ No account of Kant’s philosophy has ever appeared 
in England go full, so intelligible, and so interesting 
to read as this work by Professor Caird. It is the 
English book on Kant."—Contemporary Review. 

“ An admirable treatise, and a real boon to students,” 
Manchester Examiner. 








Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, 
Publisher to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





GARDENING HANDY BOOKS. 
HANDY -BOOK of the FLOWER- 


GARDEN; being Practical Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants 
in Flower-Gardens all the year round. Embracing 
all Classes of Gardens, from the largest to the 
smallest. With Engraved and Coloured Plans, 
illustrative of the various systems of Grouping in 
Beds and Borders. By DAvip THOMSON, Gar- 
dener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., 
at Drumlanrig. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
crown 8v0, 7s 6d. 

“The best book on the subject yet written or likely 

to be written for a long time to come.”—T7he Field. 


The HANDY-BOOK of FRUIT- 
CULTURE UNDER GLASS. Being a Series of 
Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing 
of Pines. Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Straw- 
berries, Cucumbers, &c. By the Same. Crown 
8vo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. 

“ The book will prove invaluable."— Scotsman. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW- 
GARDENING, and FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
Being Directions for the Propagation, Culture, 
and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as 
Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. BURBIDGE. 
Crown 8vo, with upwards of 200 Illustrations on 
by Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
7s 6d. 

“ A charmingly illustrated vade-mecum on Window 

Gardening, and the whole field of adaptation of floral 

science to domestic ornament.” —<Acadeiny. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: their Propaga- 
tion and Improvement. Including Natura] and 
Artificial Hybridisation, Raising from Seed, Cut- 
tings and Layers, Grafting and Budding, as applied 
to the Families and Genera in Cultivation. By the 
Same. With 191 Engravings. Crown 8vo, pp. 
630, 12s 6d. 

“ One of the most interesting and useful books with 
which gardening literature has of late been enriched.” 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 
and Show Them. By the Rev. Canon HOLE. 
Sixth Edition,enlarged. With a Coloured Frontis- 
ee by the Hon. Mrs. FRANCKLIN. Crown 8vo, 

> 
‘* The most complete guide to this interesting branch 
of floricultural art.”"—Saturday Review. 
“ At once charming and instructive."—Sandard. 


HANDY BOOK of ORNAMENTAL CONI- 
FERS, RHODODENDRONS, and other Flower- 
ing Shrubs; with descriptions of the best kinds, 
and containing Useful Hints for their successful 
Cultivation. By Hug Fraser. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK of HARDY HERBACEOUS 
and ALPINE FLOWERS for GENERAL GAR- 
DEN DECORATION. Adapted to all classes of 
Flower-Gardens, Rockwork, and Waters; along 
with Concise and Plain Instructions for their Pro- 
pagation and Culture. By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, 
formerly Manager of the Herbaceous Department 
at Kew. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HANDY BOOK of BEES, and their 
PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. By A. Pktti- 
GREW, Sale, Cheshire. Third Edition. With En- 
gravings, 3s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 
GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 
A TALE. 

By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 

Late of the Royal Engineers. 

Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in fcap. cloth, price 2s. 
M INDS and MOODS; Gossiping Pa 
L on Mind, Management, and Morals. 
MORTIMER GRANVILLE, M.D., &c. 

London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 


College of Physicians. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


New Edition, price 1s, Illustrated. 
HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER. 
Contains Publishing Arrang ts, Speci 
of Type and Illustrations, and much Invaluable Infor- 
mation for those about to Publish. 
So Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 


Ts 
y J. 














Second Edition, in crown 8vo, re 5s. 
ISTORY of the LIFEBOAT and its 
WORK. By RicuarpD Lewis, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Secretary to the Royal National Lifeboat 
— With numerous Illustrations and Wreck 
rts. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 
A Maddening Blow. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 8 vols. 


Madge. By Lady Duffus-Hardy, 
“ A eapital novel.”"—Sunday Times. 


Third Edition of Ruby Grey, 


By W. Hepworts Dixon. 3 vols. 


Twice Loved. By Alice King, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols, 
“A fresh and vigorous novel.”— Messenger. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &. 3 vols, 
“A good and striking story."—Sunday Times. 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs, 


MOLESWORTH (“ENNIS GRAHAM"), Author of 
“The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. (March 8, 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
(Advertised in error at 10s 6d.) 
THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY: 
BEING 
A HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL 
CULTURE. 
By 0. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man," &c. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Just published, price 3s 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMICS 
(MECHANICS). 


WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES AND EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS. 
By JAMES BLAIKIE, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


This book has been specially prepared for Schools 
and University Examinations. 


Edinburgh: JAMES THIN. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO. 





NE SHILLING HAND-BOOKS on 
the FINE ARTS. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES on DRAWING and 
PAINTING. 

The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 

HINTS for SKETCHING in WATER-COLOURS 
from NATURE. 

The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. 


A SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
The ART of MARINE PAINTING IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. 


The ART of MINIATURE PAINTING. 
The ART of FLOWER PAINTING. 


The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. 

The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. 


The ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL-COLOURS, 
The ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 
The ART of FIGURE DRAWING. 


An_ ARTISTIC TREATISE on 
FIGURE. 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HUMAN FIGURE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HORSE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of CATTLE and 
SHEEP. 


the HUMAN 


The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. 
The ART of MURAL DECORATION. 


The ART of PAINTING and DRAWING in 
COLOURED CRAYONS. 


A MANDAL of ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION to the ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING on LINEN. 

The ART of TRANSPARENT PAINTING on GLASS 
The PRINCIPLES of COLO URING in PAINTING 
The PRINCIPLES of FORM in ORNAMENTAL ABT. 
The ART of WOOD ENGRAVING. 


INSTRUCTIONS for CLEANING, REPAIRING, 
LINING, and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


DRAWING MODELS and their USES. 
The ART of BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone 
Place; and all Booksellers and Artiste’ Colourmen. 
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ALEXANDER DUFF.—The under- 
The late Rev. Dr. ts for the compilation of a Biography 
signed being Oo Oa tal aie ehtient if Dr. Dut's many friends. in 


fi ag or and America would favour him with any original letters 


. He undertakes to return all carefully to the owners, after 
they merce been made. Home correspondents will kindly address as below, 
pen friends in America are requested to address the Hon. GzorGE H. Stuart, 
of Philadelphia. ; 

W. PIRIE DUFF, care of Messrs. HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 
Paternoster Row, London. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 12s, with numerous Diagrams. 

The CROSS of CHRIST. Studies in the History of Reli- 
gion and the Inner Life of the Church. By OTTO ZOECKLER, D.D. 

“A book of quite an unusual kind, fall of merit, and worked out with an in- 

dustry and thoroughness characteristically German.'—Literary Churchman. 


Great Britain, Ind 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ERGYMAN. B 
LETTE Ay ER A and Rural? 
wich, &c. 


M, de PRESSENSE'S NEW WORK.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
HRISTIAN LIFE and PRACTICE in the EARLY 


CHURCH. By E. pve Pressenst, D.D. Translated by AN NIE HaRwoop- 
HOLMDEN. 
“Jt treats of the cultus, the ecclesiastical organisation, and the private life of 
the Christians in the third century. Never hitherto has so complete a picture 
been drawn of Christian life. M. de Pressensé brings to this study a warmth of 
heart and intellectual breadth which will gain credit for his book beyond the 
limits of the Protestant world." —Academy. 


J. C. Miller, 


Dean of Green- 





NEW WORK by Mr. R. W. DALE.—Second Edition, 6s. 


NINE LECTURES on PREACHING. Delivered at Yale, 
New Haven, Conn., by R. W. Date, of Birmingham, Author of “The 
Atonement,” &c. 

«A yolume of singular freshness, suggestiveness, and beau 

a direct, cogent, and practical] talk upon a high and eloq t con 

put in their treatment full of intellectual strength, penetrating insight, broad and 

yaried culture, and singularly spiritual and elevated in their aim."—Jritish 

Quarterly Review. 


ty. The lectures are 
ti 1 leve 





Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
THE EXPOSITOR. 


The MARCH NUMBER, price 1s, contains:— 

1, STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 2. The Narratives of the Birth and Infancy. 
By Rev. Professor A. M. Fairbairn. 

9. THE Book OF Jos. 4. The Second Colloquy. By the Editor. 

3. Some RECENT CRITICAL READINGSIN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. Professor 
W. Milligan, D.D. 

4. THe LAWS OF THE KINGDOM AND THE INVITATION OF THE KING. 1. The First 
Law. By Rev. Canon Perowne, D.D. 

5. THE COMPLEMENT OF CHRIST'S AFFLICTIONS. By Rev. J. Paton Gloag, D.D. 

6. BrieF NOTICES OF BOOKS. By 8S. Cox. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 


In 4 vols, 3s 6d each. 


1815-46. 


The present Edition is a cheap and handy R»print of a [istory which is entitled 
to take its place among Standard English Works. I[t contains a vast store of 
information, with difficulty attainable elsewhere, on all the great Social and 
Political Questions of the important and interesting period of which it treats,—a 
period separated by so short an interval from our own time, that to every educated 
person who takes an intelligent interest in the questions of the present day a 
thorough knowledge of its history is indispensable. 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Revised throughout, with numerous I/lustrations, price 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF ARCHZAOLOGY. 


EGYPTIAN, GREEK, ETRUSCAN, ROMAN. 
By HODDER M WESTROPP. 





With a Portrait of Walt Whitman, price 3s 64; also a Large-Paper Edition, 
price 7s 6d. 


POETRY OF AMERICA. 


SELECTIONS FROM ONE HUNDRED AMERICAN POETS, FROM 
1776 TO 1876. 


With an Introductory Review of CRs Sey and some Specimens of Negro 
elody. 


By W. J. LINTON. 





Demy 8vo, 88 6d. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SECURITIES : 


AN ESSAY ON THE GENERAL oo OF FLUCTUATION IN THEIR 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 


“ This is an able and interesting book on a subject which possesses very great 
int for a large class of the community."—T7imes. . ’ 





MARCUS WARD AND (0.8 LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT WORK for STUDENT'S of ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Roya) quarto, cloth, price One Guinea. , " 
ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the Revived Practice 
of Decorative Needlework. By M. S. Lockwoop and E. GLaIsTer. With 
19 Plates in Colours, from Designs by Thomas Crane. 

“The nineteen plates in nee “em testify to the taste and ability of their 
designer, Mr. Thomas Crane...... e consider the treatise a most useful work, 
introducing sound principles into the Art of Decorative Needlework, and giving 
the necessary practical hints for carrying them out.”"—T7he Queen. 


EXAMPLES for FRET-CUTTING and WOOD-CARVING. 
By F. E. Hutme, F.LS., F.S.A., author of “ Plants: their Natural Growth 
and Ornamental Treatment.” 24 Large Piates of Original Designs in Mono- 
tint. Large imperial quarto, handsome illuminated cover, price 7s 6d. 

N. 


HEROES of NORTH-AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 
D'ANVERS. With numerous Illustrations and Map, 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 
“ Rich in romantic interest."—Daily News. 
“A book which is a real acquisition to the library of travel.”"—Spectator. 
“Complete, and vividly written."— World. 
“ Charmingly printed and illustrated, and very readable."—Art Journal. 
“ A stirring and pathetic record of African exploration.”—Graphic. 
Just published. 


HEROES of SOUTH-AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By N. 
D'ANVERS, author of “ Heroes of North-African Discovery.” Svo, with 
numerous illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. This volume contains an account of 
Mr. Stanley's recent travels, and a map showing his latest discoveries. 

Complete Catalogue of Publications post free on application. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
ISPAUPERIZATION : a Popular ‘Treatise on Poor-Law 
F Evilsand their Remedies. By J. R. PRETYMAN, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 








London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Price 7d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL FOR MARCH 


Miss Stirling Graham. By W. Cham- 
bers 


Life at Nata). 

A Perilous Position. In Two Chapters. 
isprinte, 

Nature's Teachings. 

Waste Substances. Cigar-ends. 











Our Pet Rat. 

The Higtland Keeper. 

Balloon-Travelling. 

Lightning-Conductors. 

A Word about Bird-Keeping. By W. 
Chamters. 

My Kitmitghar ‘Sam. 





The Civil Service Supply Association. Coal and its Products. 

The Origin of some Slang Phrases. Malapropos. 

Fishing for Pears. Taeodor Mintrop. 

Coffeyville. The Month: Science and Ants. 
The vers of Bute, Four Poetical Pieces. 

Seciable and Unsociable. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By Joun B, Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 
Chapters VII.-XII. 
W. and BR. OxAmBers, London and Edinburgh. 





HAMBERs’s JOURNAL.—The Publishers have to intimate 


A PRISONER OF WAR IN 


“I would strongly recommend the perusal of this book to all those who are 
esirous to invest upon a sound basis of common-sense, and more particularly to 
that class who invest not only in the ex jou of obtaining interest upon their 
money, but with a view to the value of their investments increasing.” —T7ruth. 

“ Mr. Giffen has made good use of his varied quotation, and bas given us @ 
very valuable contribution towards the solution problems which deserve from 
political ists more ideration than they have hitherto received."— 
Saturday Review. 











Feap. 8vo, price 38 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
From the Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. 
FOR FHE USE OF STUDENTS. 


By H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. Bac. Oxon., 
Warden of Trinity College, London, y ae on Musical History in the same 
‘ollege. 


i 


“Tt only remains for us to ex 
work which seems to contain al 
Times. 

“ Mr. Hunt has the enviable power of giving much information in few words; 
he has, therefore, in this small volume afforded valuable assistance to musical 
students preparing for competitive examinations, which they could not so easily 
obtain eleewhere."—Musical Standard. 

“Itis, in short,the work of a practical man—of one who in the course of hie. 
labours has felt the want of such a book, and who has taken an infinity of pains to 
make it useful."—AMMusic Trade Review. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 


ress unqualified approval at the appearance 


of & 
that is wanted in a study of music."—Fducational 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FOUR MESSENGERS,” 
“MERCER'S GARDENS,” &c. 


Es& T ELL E. 
By EMILY MARION HARRIS. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


“ We rate this novel highly."—Athenwum. 
“ A thoroughly picturesque story of Jewish life. 


The book is cleverly written, 


and may be recommended as pleasant reading for persons of any creed."—Court 


Circular. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Gardon. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


RUSSIA: 


By Colonel WILLIAM JESSER COOPE, 
Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. 


This Work a Colonel Coope’s Experiences with the Turkish Armies, and 


Treatment when made Prisoner by the Russians 





that the PART for JANUARY has been reprinted, and may now be had, 
ering through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


by ord: 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEABLE, and RIVINGTON. 
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THE PROCLAMATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
AS EMPRESS OF INDIA AT DELHI. 


In One Volume, with 13 Portraits and 13 Views in Permanent Photo- 
graphy, 2 Maps, and other Illustrations, royal 4to, price 52s 6d, 
cloth; or LARGE PAPER, imperial 4to, price £5 5s, cloth. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE 
AT DELHI, 


HELD JANUARY 1s, 1877, 


To celebrate the Assumption of the title of EMPRESS of 
INDIA by Her Majesty QUEEN VICTORIA. 


INCLUDING 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF INDIA AND HER PRINCES; 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, 


Author of ‘‘History of India from the Earliest Ages,” 
** Geography of Herodotus,” &c, 


Opinions of the Press. 


**A more Imperial record of Indian Imperialism, anything more completely in 
keeping with the ‘Assemblage at Delhi, cannot be imagined. Beginning with a 
Photograph of her Majesty in her costume of Kaisar-I-Hind, a magnificent work 
of art which of itself commands respect, Mr. Talboys Wheeler guides us through 
a@ mighty maze of photographs of Rajahs and Begums. The photographs of 
Indian architecture, graceful in form and opulent in ornament, are alone sufficient 
to make this an interesting and instructive work. The Dewan-I-Khas is peculiarly 
rich and beautiful. The volume also contains many valuable und curious maps 
and plans, and the name of Mr. Talboys Wheeler is a guarantee for the correct- 
ness of the letter-press. Though one may doubt whether photography is a good 
instrument for reproducing State portraits, the book will teach readers more of 
India than they are likely to learn from works less vividly ilustrated."—Saturday 
Review. 

“A handsome quarto volume devoted to that famous celebration of theassump- 
tion of the title of Empress of India by the Queen. Mr. Wheeler has endeavoured 
to raise his theme above the level of a record of mere official splendours by an 
introduction comprising sketches of India and her Princes, past and present; 
which, coming from so competent an authority and being themselves of interest 
severe Daily News. 

“An appropriate present for the year......Mr. Wheeler's narrative is accom- 
panied by a portrait of the Viceroy—a very good likeness—in his robes as Grand 
Master of the Order of the Star of India, some photographs of the principal chief- 
tains'who took part in the procession, and various views in and around Delhi; 
while in the frontispiece, as is most fitting, is a photograph from the portrait by 
Angeli, a copy of which was hung in the State Reception Tent, of her Majesty 
Queen of England and Empress of India."—TZimes. 

‘“Mr. Talboys Wheeler has put together a gorgeous volume of photographic 
portraits, coloured pictures, maps and plans, accompanied by historical sketches 
of India and her Princes, both past and present. The volume does not claim to be 
au official narrative of the great event which took place last New Year's Day; 
but it is a fitting memorial of what in later times may come to be regarded even 
more than It is in the present day, as one of the most important historical events 
in the history of India during the present century. '—G@raphic. 

‘Mr. Wheeler's book is one which deserves to take its place among standard 
works. There are events which require monographs, if they are to be duly re- 
corded, and the great gathering of princes, at which the Queen of Great Britain 
was proclaimed Kaisar-I-Hind, may fairly be reckoned among them. Such a 
monograph Mr. Talboys Wheeler here supplies...... The four appendices furnish 
historical and statistical details of the event, an interesting feature being the list 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 


Peer. By oer Arnold. 

A PLAIN VIEW OF BRITISH INTERESTS. By S. Laing, M.P. 

LESSING. By — W. Macan. 

THE CHRISTIAN “CONDITIONS.” II. By the Author of “ 
Religion.” d Supernatural 

THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. By T. H. Farrer. 

W38IGS AND LIBERALS. By Goldwin Smith. 

MOpDERN JAPAN. By Sir David Wedderburn. 

THELOPHILE GAUTIER. By George Saintsbury. 

CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. III. By Herbert Spencer. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
2 vols. large crown 8yvo, with Maps, 30s. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the 
French, and edited by Mrs. BURY PALLISER. With numerous Illustrations 
Imperial 8vo, 318 6d. 


The DICKENS’ DICTIONARY: a Key to the 
Characters and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. By 
GILBERT A. Prerce. With Additions by WILLIAM A. WHEELER. Large 
crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 


HONOUR’S WORTH; 
Or, the Cost of a Vow. 
By META ORRED. 


Author of ‘‘ A Long Time Ago,” &c., 2 vols. (Next week. 





The MISSING WILL. By Herzerr Broow, 


LL.D. 3 vols. 


ARTIST and AMATEUR: or, the Surface of 


Life. By Mrs. CADDY. 3 vols. 





FRANK RALEIGH of WATERCOMBE: a 


Tale of Sport, Love,and Adventure. By the Author of “ Wolf-Hunting in 
Brittany.” 3 vols. 

‘*The author is evidently as devoted as his hero to all rural pursuits, and the 
volumes from the first page to the last breathe genuine love and knowledge of 
the country...... In fact, you may open the book where you will, but you can 
hardly fail to find something to interest you; and as the episodes are strung upon 
a story that barely serves to link them together, you may safely dip and read very 
much at random.”—Pall Mall Gazette, February 5. 





193 PICCADILLY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 


New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 








of Native Princes, their caste, the extent of their dominions, their revenues, &c."”— 
Spectator. 

“A very useful as well asa very handsome volume. Few but the most bigoted 
political partisans will read Mr. Wheeler's record of the great historical event 
of last New Year's Day without acknowledging the wisdom of the Queen's 
counsellors in advising her Majesty to assume a title which should strengthen | 
the ‘raj’ of British sovereignty in India. The photographic illustrations are 
excelient. The likeness of the Viceroy is the best portrait of Lord Lytton 
we have ‘seen, The photographic portrait of her Majesty, as Kaisar-I-Hind, 

though copied from a painted picture, is as good as the best of them. We par- 
ticularly like the handsome Maharaja Holkar of Indore, the warrior Maharaja of 
Scindia, of Gwalior, the boy Nizam of Hyderabad and the youthful Begum of 
Bhopal.” —Standard. | 

‘‘ The gorgeous ceremony at Delhi deserved a gorgeous chronicling and illustra- | 
tion. The Imperial circumstance has obtained both in Mr. Wheeler's splendid 
volume. The latter, indeed, contains much of the general history of India, as well 
@s all that could be told, or was worth the reading, of the particular event which 
established a new empire in Hindostan. The bright volume is not only rich in its 
‘letter-press, but also in its illustrations. These include portraits of all the Mahara- 
jahs, views of edifices distinguished for beauty in their time of glory or their 
period of ruin, maps, plans, and a dazzling panoramic view of the Imperial 
Assembly itself. No doubt many an enthralled group will gather round the 
pictorial history during the evenings of the now imminent winter."—.Votes and 
Queries. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 


New Edition, now ready. Postage free ou application, 


BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF GIFT-BOOKS. 


In Morocco, Vellum and other Ornamental Bindings. New Edition, now ready. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
City Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—The 
publication of Mrs. Brassey’s “ Voyage of the * Sunbeam’” having 
been delayed, the Copies ordered for Circulation among the Sube 
scribers to Mupie’s Serect Liprary will not be ready for delivery 
Sor a few days. 

Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues 
of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are 
now ready, and may be obtained on application. 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, March 2. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY, 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 








The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. Otto 


TREVELYAN, M.P. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 36s. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II. By the Right 


Hon. Lord Macautay. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, €2 8s. STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. STUDENT'S EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 3ts. PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 


CHEAP EDITION, Authorised and Complete, price 3s 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated Edition, feap. 4to, 21s. With Jvry and The Armada, 16mo, 3s 64d. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited by 


G. O, TREVELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, 


Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, £5 5s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 


Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 


CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8yo, £3 12s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. 8vo, £8 18s. 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the same Author. 3 vols 
8yo, £2 8s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 


Cabinet Edition, complete in 3 vols. crown 8yo, price 18s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 


9 


Wituiam E. Hartrore Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760. 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 


By the same Author. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. By the same Author. 


Third Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. Cubinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. Essays on the Science of Religion, 
on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, and on the Science of Language. By F. Max Micter, M.A., &c., Foreign Member of the French 
Institute. 4 vols. 8vo, £2 18s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By the same Author. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 16s. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By Rev. W, J. ConyBearg, M.A., 


and Very Rev. Joun Saut Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuis, &c. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8yo, 21s, 
STUDENT'S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


2 vols. 4to, 42s. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 


Commerce, and Commercial Navigation. Ro-cdited and Corrected by Huon G. Rem, With 11 Maps and 30 Charts. 8vo, price 63s, 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 


Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-fifth Edition, entirely Recomposed, with the Legislation of 1874 to 1877 incorporated. Feap. 8yvo, %s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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This day, in 2 vols. 8yo, with One Hundred and Forty Illustrations, price 32s. 


CHINA: a History of the Laws, Manners, and 
Customs of the People. By the Ven. J. Henry Gray, LL.D., Archdeacon of Hong Kong. 
Edited by W. Gow Grecor. 


Canon FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey in 1877. 


ConTENTS :—What Heaven is—Is Life worth Living ?—* Hell,” what it is not—Are there 
few that be Saved?—Earthly and Future Consequences of Sin—Preface, Notes, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, now ready. 


SECOND VOLUME of Mr. J. R. GREEN’S 
HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ENGLAND. The Monarchy—the Reformation. 
8vo, 16s. 


PHILOCHRISTUS: Memoirs 


the Lord. 8vo, 12s, 


Lord MELBOURNE’S MEMOIRS. By W. M. 
Torrens, M.P. With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. [Second Edition. 


“Mr. Torrens has performed a service to the country by giving us a picture of the 
statesman as he really was, and an account of what he really did in the world. A very 
interesting history is the result of his labours, and luckily, it is as trustworthy as it is 
pleasant...... The volumes are replete with interesting information, and the style is clear, 
vigorous, incisive, and in some parts very graphic.”— Globe. 

‘Mr, Torrens’ book will be a welcome addition to our political literature.”—Fortnightly 
Review. 


Five 


of a Disciple of 


Cheap Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES on 
QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the Right Hon. Joun Bricur 
and J. E. T. Rocrrs. [This day. 


Second Edition, Enlarged, with Fall Particulars of the Fall of Kars, 


The ‘DAILY NEWS” CORRESPONDENCE of 
the WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY, to the FALL of KARS. 
Including the Letters of Mr. AncuiBpALD Forses, Mr. M‘Ganan, and other Special Corre- 
spondents in Europe and Asia. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


FRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. By Henry 


James. Feap. crown 8vo, 8s 6d. [This day. 


ContTEnts.—Alfred de Musset—Théophile Gautier—Charles Baudelaire—Honoré de 
Balzac—Balzac’s Letters—George Sand—Charles de Bernard and Gustave Flaubert—Ivan 
Turgénieff—The Two Ampéres—Madame de Sabran—Mérimée’s Letters—The Theatre 


Francais. 


BENEDICTA: a Novel. 


8 vols., 31s 6d. 


STAR-GAZING, PAST and PRESENT. An 


Introduction to Instrumental Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. Expanded from 
Shorthand Notes of a Course of Royal Institution Lectures, with the assistance of G. M. 
SzaprokeE, F.R.AS. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


[This day. 
SWALLOW -FLIGHTS. By Louise 
CHANDLER Mouton. Extra feap, 8vo, 4s 6d. 


‘Mrs. Moulton has a real claim to attention. It is not too much to say of these poems 
that they exhibit delicate and rare beauty, marked originality, and perfection of style. 
What is still better, they impress us with a sense of vivid and subtle imagination, and that 
spontaneous feeling which is the essence of lyrical poetry.”—Atheneum. 

“ There is much music in the little volume, much graceful fancy, and a very creditable 
command of versification.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By J. 


P. Mauarry, M.A. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 
[New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Map, next week. 


The CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER of SHAKE- 


SPEARE’S PLAYS, an Attempt to Determine. By the Rov. H. Parne Stokes, B.A. 
Extra feap. 8yo, 4s 6d. [Next week. 


By Mr. Alfred Phillips. 


[Zmmediately. 


Poems. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS PUBLICATIONS, 





Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, , 


No. COXXI. (for MARCH). Price 13. 


CONTENTS. 


. SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Cooper. Chapters 5-9, 
. IL Ri GALANTUOMO, By James Montgomery Stuart. 
3. LORD SHELBURNE. By E. J. Payne. 


4, LA GRANDE DAME DR L'ANCIEN RéGiMe. By Lady 
Augusta Cadogan. Part II. 


. THE WAR CAMPAIGN AND THE WAR CoRRESPOND- 
ENT. By Major W. F. Butler. 
6. A VisiIT TO KING KeTsHwAyo. A Zulu Narrative 
communicated by the Bishop of Natal, ; 
GERMAN VIEWS OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. By 
Walter C. Perry. 


. THe ENGLIisn LAW OF BURIAL. 
Westminster. 


ono = 


oe 


cS) 


By the Dean of 


nL 


WORKS BY E. A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L., LL.D. 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL 
SKETCHES. Chiefly Italian. Illustrated by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The OTTOMAN POWER in EUROPE; 
its Growth, its Nature, and its Decline. With 
Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


HISTORY and CONQUESTS of the 
SARACENS. New Edition. Orown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. First and 


Second Series. 8vyo, 10s 6d each. 


GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTI- 
TUTION from the EARLIEST TIMES, Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS. To which 
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